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The  conditions  that  prevailed  in  1918  among  the  varied  trades  and 
industries  of  the  Leeds  district  wore  similar  to  those  of  the  3'ear  1  e- 
fore,  namely,  further  increased  activity  and  production  under  official 
control  and  the  commandeering  or  reservation  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts by  the  Government.  The  result  of  this  was  a  still  further  de- 
crease in  exports  and  curtailment  of  the  civilian  trade. 

Engineering  is  about  the  most  important  of  Leeds  trades.  With 
the  exception  of  small  gains  in  exports  of  manufactures  of  brass, 
sausage  casings,  and  readj^-made  clc thing,  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel  were  the  only  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  Slates 
in  1918  which  showed  an  increase  in  value.  These  amounted  to 
$205,271,  as  against  $93,022  in  1917,  the  increases  being  in  ma- 
chinery (especially  jute  machinery),  corrugated  sheet  iron,  and  steel 
points  for  combs  used  in  the  textile  trade. 

War-Time  Work  of  Engineering  Trade. 

The  close  of  the  war  foimd  the  field  of  technical  engineering  skill 
here  greatly  broadened  and  with  workshop  equipment  inmiensely 
more  efficient  and  abundant  than  four  years  ago.  In  peace  time-s,  as 
great  a  variety  of  engineering  is  produced  in  Leeds  as  in  any  other 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Most  of  this  was  dropped  during  the 
war,  and  this  district  became  a  principal  center  for  tiie  production  of 
munitions  in  fully  as  great  a  variety  as  of  its  more  peaceful  products. 
It  has  turned  out,  in  quantities  far  greater  than  had  ever  been  con- 
ceived possible,  everything  from  heavy  guns  and  tanks  to  shell  of  all 
calibers  and  small-arms  ammunition.  In  addition,  larger  quantities 
of  textile  machinery  were  made  for  weaving  increasing  quantities  of 
cloth  needed  for  uniforms  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Allied  and  American 
Armies,  as  well  as  locomotives  and  railway  rolling  stock  for  use 
in  war  zones,  steam  and  motor  tractors  for  plowing,  aeroplanes, 
tanks,  etc. 

The  increase  in  standardization,  the  introduction  of  female  labor 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  temporary  abandonment  of  the  limitation  of 
output  by  the  workmen  appear  to  be  the  chief  changes  of  method 
introduced  into  engineering  here  as  a  consequence  of  the  war. 

Return  to  Peace  Basis. 

The  change  to  normal  conditions  of  Avork  is  proceeding  here  with 
smoothness,  although  one  of  its  inevitable  results  must  be  the  virtual 
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scrapping  of  a  large  quantity  of  machine  tools  and  raw  material 
which  are  useless  for  any  but  war  purposes,  such  as  the  high-tensile 
steel  used  for  guns  and  shells,  and  also  many  finished  articles,  such  as 
tanks. 

Wages  in  the  trade  have  continued  to  rise,  but  it  is  considered  im- 
possible to  continue  them  at  the  present  high  level  unless  production 
can  be  maintained  correspondingly  high.  During  the  year  the  53- 
hour  week,  with  two  breaks  each  day  for  meals,  v/as  reduced  to  a  50- 
hour  week,  with  one  break  per  day. 

At  tlig  l.ieginning  of  1919  the  problem  of  immediate  interest  in  the 
engineering  trade  was  the  resumption  of  the  activities  of  1914,  the 
duration  of  the  change  being  dependent  on  many  things,  of  Avhich 
the  most  important  were  the  speed  at  which  skilled  men  were  to  be 
demobilized  and  the  length  of  time  the  Government  would  continue 
to  ration  rav/  materials. 

The  repair  of  the  enormous  damage  caused  by  the  war,  a  great 
part  of  which  Avill  call  for  the  work  of  engineers,  in  addition  to  nor- 
mal requirements,  increased  by  the  leeway  that  must  be  made  up  after 
4^  years  of  almost  exclusive  concentration  on  the  making  of  muni- 
tions, clearly  indicates  plenty  of  orders  for  Leeds  engineering  shops 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  A  particularly  busy  time  is  expected  here 
in  the  making  of  locomotives  and  railway  stock,  of  which  Leeds  is 
one  of  the  greatest  centers  of  production  in  Great  Britain.  There  is 
a  world  shortage  of  locomotives,  owing  to  the  virtual  cessation  of  pro- 
duction except  for  purely  war  purposes. 
Wholesale  Clothing  Produetion  for  Military  Purposes. 

Throughout  the  war  the  ready-made  clothing  trade  of  this  district 
was  largel}^  given  over  to  the  making  up  of  garments  for  British 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  for  the  Allied  troops.  In  Leeds,  one  of  the 
greatest  centers  of  this  industry  in  the  country,  the  factories  in  1918 
were  kept  busily  employed ;  a  larger  number  of  garments  was  turned 
out  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  war,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  exact  quantity. 

The  military  calls  on  the  staffs  of  the  wholesale  clothing  establish- 
ments were  very  great  during  the  year,  but  by  a  judicious  system  of 
organization  manufacturers  rose  to  the  occasion  and  readih^  ada])ted 
themselves  to  tlio  emergency.  To  a  large  extent  the  trade  in  ordinary 
ready-made  civilian  clothing  had  to  be  sacrificed.  Before  the  war 
Leeds  supplied  very  little  military  and  naval  clothing,  but  during 
the  past  four  years,  and  especially  in  1918,  the  local  factories  made 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  of  the  British  requirements. 

Standardized  Civilian  Clothing  for  Men  and  Boys. 

The  plan  of  making  standard  suits  was  decided  on  toward  the  end 
of  1917,  and  samples  were  made  in  the  heavy  woolen  district  at  a 
price  which  should  have  placed  in  the  clothiers'  stores  an  excellent 
suit  to  retail  at  about  £2  10s.  ($12.16).  About  two  dozen  patterns 
of  cheviot  were  made  and  orders  placed  for  2,000,000  yards  of  cloth; 
it  was  hoped  that  adequate  supplies  of  suits  would  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution in  June  or  July  of  1918.  Orders  for  the  fabrics  were 
spread  very  widely  among  manufacturers  with  a  view  of  expediting 
production,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  making  up  of  the 
suits  in  six  areas — London,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  Glasgow. 
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Alteration  in  the  fi2:iires  was  made  in  March,  when  the  director  of 
woolen  textile  productions  announced  that  contracts  had  been  made 
for  the  manufacture  of  1,650,000  yards  of  cheviot  cloth  for  men's 
and  boys'  suits  at  6s.  9d.  ($1.65)  a  yard,  and  that  the  retail  price  of 
men's  suits  was  to  be  £2  17s.  6d.  ($14.10).  It  was  not  until  June, 
1918,  however,  that  samples  of  the  cloth  were  exhibited.  The  general 
opinion  of  experts  then  was  that  spinners,  manufacturers,  dyers,  and 
finishers  had  done  their  best  with  the  raw  materials  supplied  to 
them  by  the  Government.  In  addition  to  the  cheviots  there  was  a 
range  of  worsted  serges  at  higher  maximum  prices,  and  originally  it 
was  irit^nded  that  these  serge  suits  should  be  retailed  at  £4  4s. 
($20,45)  if  made  to  measure. 

Civilian  Clothing  Prices  at  End  of  Year, 

In  June  the  above  figures  were  altered  on  the  ground  that  the 
higher  cost  of  labor  had  made  the  revision  necessary.  The  present 
charges  (February,  1919)  are  as  follows:  A  worsted  serge  suit,  to 
measure,  costs  £4  iTs.  6d.  ($23.75)  or  £5  5s.  ($25.55),  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  cloth.  A  ready-made  suit  of  similar  quality  costs 
£4  4s.  ($20.45),  with  an  extra  charge  for  trouser  lining.  The  chev- 
iots are  being  sold  at  $15,  with  an  additional  charge  for  trouser 
lining.  The  price  of  men's  overcoats  is  £3  3s.  ($15.35)  each.  Boys' 
and  youths'  suits  and  overcoats  are  sold  for  less  than  men's,  the 
prices  being  graded  according  to  the  size  of  the  garments.  In  regard 
to  choice  of  pattern  and  color,  purchasers  have  plenty  of  scope  for 
pleasing  individual  tastes.  A  great  deal  of  the  delay  in  putting- 
standard  garments  on  the  market  Avas  unavoidable,  owing  to  the 
largely  increased  demand  for  clothing  for  American  troops. 

There  has  so  far  been  very  little  demand  for  either  variety  of  the 
standard  suits.  This  may  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  profits 
being  so  limited,  few  manufacturers  have  pushed  this  line  of  goods. 
The  retailers  not  having  these  suits  may  have  induced  customers  to 
purchase,  instead,  som.ething  better. 

Standard  Blankets  Manufactured. 

In  June,  1918,  arrangements  were  also  made  to  meet  the  urgent 
necessities  of  the  civilian  population  by  arranging  for  the  production 
of  standard  blankets.  These  have  been  made  in  five  sorts,  with 
weights,  sizes,  and  prices  as  follov<^s:  No.  1 — 60  by  80  inches,  6J 
pounds  per  pair,  36  s.  4d.  ($8.84)  ;  No.  2 — 64  by  84  inches,  7  pounds 
per  pair,  39s.  2d.  ($9.53);  No.  3 — 70  by  90^ inches,  8^  pounds  per 
pair,  47  s.  9  d.  ($11.62)  ;  No.  4—84  by  94"inches,  11  pounds  per  pair, 
61s.  6  d.  ($14.95).  No.  5  is  an  Ayreshire  blanket  measuring  64  by 
84  inches,  weighing  7  pounds  per  pair,  and  priced  at  40  s.  8  d.  ($9.90). 

These  blankets  are  not  comparable,  in  either  texture  or  color,  with 
those  produced  in  the  mills  in  the  heavy  woolen  district  of  Yorkshire, 
of  which  Dewsbury  is  the  center,  but  they  are  warm  and  fairly 
durable  and  have  proved  a  great  boon.  Standard  flannels  have  also 
been  introduced  and  are  being  manufactured  in  large  quantises. 

Prospects  for  Clothing  Trade. 

Clothing  trade  prospects  for  1919  would  be  excellent  but  for  the 
abnormally  high  prices  of  v/orsted,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods.  There 
is  a  world  demand  for  cloth  and  clotliing,  and  with  a  continuance  of 
the  efforts  which  both  ejnployers  and  employed  here  are  making, 
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it  would  seem  that  the  Leeds  clothing  manufacturers  will  enjoy 
prosperity  for  a  long  tinie  to  come.  In  one  instance  a  manufacturer 
at  the  end  of  Januar}^,  1919,  sent  out  1,000  circulars  to  retailers, 
stating  that  he  was  prepared  to  supply  standard  suits  and  received 
1,000  orders  in  reply.  Eaw  material,  however,  will  be  scarce  and  dear 
for  some  time. 

Althougli  an  appreciable  reduction  in  the  price  of  clothing  is  pos- 
sible, 1919  does  not  open  with  definite  promise  of  much  relief  for 
the  consumer.  In  the  meantime,  contracts  for  military  clothing  are 
being  cut  down  or  canceled,  ])ut  the  demobilized  arjnios  will  require 
civilian  clothing,  in  the  making  of  which  Leeds  will  have  its  sliare. 

At  the  present  time  wliolosalc  clothing  of  equal  workmanship  costs 
more  to  make  in  Leeds  than  it  does  in  America,  cloth  of  the  grade 
required  by  the  American  market  being  more  costly  here  than  there. 
Piece  rates  arc  actually'  higher  in  Leeds  than  in  America  for  the  same 
work,  yet  the  earnings  of  British  operatives  at  present  are  only  half 
of  what  American  operatives  are  earning.  Since  the  armistice  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  labor  of  all  kinds  in  the  Leeds  wholesale  clothing 
factories,  though  there  has  been  no  drop  in  the  price  of  the  com- 
pleted article.  It  is  expected  that  Government  control  of  clothing 
will  be  removed  in  April  of  1919. 
Decline  in  Woolen  Kag  Imports  Due  to  War. 

For  several  years  before  the  vvar  began  woolen  rags  were  cheap 
and  plentiful,  mainly  because  of  huge  consignments  from  the  United 
States  and  considerable  imports  from  otlier  countries.  An  im- 
mediate consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was,  of  course,  the 
stoppage  of  all  supplies  from  Germany,  quickly  followed  by  a  similar 
stoppage  from  Belgium  and  other  European  countries.  Later  the 
French  Government  adopted  a  drastic  system  for  the  conservation 
of  rags,  and  the  imports  from  that  country  gradually  ceased. 

Another  factor  which  operated  seriously  in  regard  to  supplies  from 
neutral  and  friendly  States,  v;as  the  diminishing  tonnage,  due  to 
submarines  and  to  the  fact  that  more  and  more  shipping  had  to  be 
used  for  the  transport  of  men,  munitions,  and  foodstuffs.  Priority 
had  to  be  given  to  absolute  necessities,  and  it  became  increasingly 
difficult  to  secure  the  ocean  transit  of  rags  from  any  part  of  the 
world. 

Quite  early  in  the  war  the  British  Government  wisely  determined 
to  commandeer  all  new  army  clippings  from  Avoolen  faluvics,  and 
organized  the  collection  of  discarded  military  garments  at  home  and 
in  various  war  zones.  In  this  manner  it  placed  rags  at  fixed  prices 
in  the  hands  of  those  manufacturers  who  wore  making  army  cloths 
and  thereby  T)rcvented  undue  profiteering  on  the  part  of  merchants. 

Inflation  in  Price  of  Woolen  Rags. 

"\\''ith  the  exception  of  the  classes  of  materials  already  named,  how- 
ever, transactions  were  unrestricted,  with  the  result  that  values  v/ere 
inflated  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  This  condition  of  affairs  was 
due  to  the  shortage  of  natural  wool  and  the  necessity  for  conserving 
it,  which  had  led  to  an  increased  use  of  new  and  old  woolen  rags  for 
the  production  of  mungo  and  shoddy,  the  highest  grades  of  which 
are  little,  if  at  all.  inferior  to  pure  wool  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Tho  greater  need  for  slioddy  consequently  was  brought  about  by  the 
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gradual  reduction  and  eventual  cutting  off  of  important  sources  of 
supply. 

The  only  period  during  the  war  when  there  w^as  cause  for  anxiety 
was  when  the  collapse  of  Russia  occurred.  The  cancellation  of  orders 
for  millions  of  yards  of  cloths,  including  hcav}^  overcoatings,  caused 
the  demand  for  shoddy  to  become  less  urgent,  and  for  a  time  buying 
was  much  less  keen.  A  decided  break  in  values  might  have  occurred 
but  for  the  fact  that  local  woolen  manufacturers  ^vere  in  arrears  with 
orders  for  goods  required  by  every  section  of  the  Allied  forces. 
Upon  the  entry  of  tlic  United  States  into  the  war  the  situation  was 
more  than  recovered  by  orders  for  immense  quantities  of  woolen 
goods  for  American  troops.  At  the  end  of  1917  the  export  of  rags 
from  the  United  States  was  proliibited. 

After  the  signing  of  tlie  armistice,  according  to  a  leading  rag  and 
wool  auctioneer  in  Dewsbury,  business  remained  very  quiet,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  decline  in  Government  requirements  for  military 
textile  goods  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  prices  of  all  classes  of 
old  woolen  rags.  After  the  Government  control  of  the  rag  trade  was 
removed,  however,  several  grades  of  British  rags,  sitch  as  best  white 
linsey  flannels,  black  and  blue  worsteds,  nev/  bespoke  clips,  and  light 
blue  serge,  increased  in  value  above  the  maximum  prices  of  March  30, 
1918.  In  Ja.nuary,  1919,  the  prices  of  nearly  all  other  grades  were 
below  tlie  maximum  prices,  especially  Scotch  stockings,  which  have 
sold  at  from  $150  to  $200  a  ton  less.  New  woolen  cuttings  have  so 
far  practically  held  their  own. 
Salvage  of  Army  Clothing:. 

The  main  depot  of  the  army  clothing  salvage  department  is  situ- 
ated at  Dewsbury,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  By  means  of 
a  well-organized  sclieme  damaged  military  clothing  of  all  kinds  and 
from  everywhere  is  sent  there  for  salvage. 

From  the  time  that  this  department  w\as  established,  in  April, 
1916,  to  December  31,  1918,  the  Dewsbury  depot  has  handled  a  total 
of  91,180,713  articles  of  military  clothing.  Two  million  of  thes3 
articles,  complete,  vfith  all  necessary  buttons  and  hxings,  have  been 
salved  and  reissued.  Of  the  remainder.  54.577  tons  of  woolen  rags 
have  been  sold,  either  at  auction  or  by  direct  contract  at  fixed  Gov- 
ernment rates,  to  shoddy  and  cloth  manufacturers  to  be  pulled  into 
fiber  and  remade  into  cloth  for  army  purposes  or  standard  cloths  for 
civilian  v^^ear.  The  amounts  realized  by  the  Dewsbury  depot  by  tliese 
sales  were  as  follows:  By  auction,  £1.130,485  ($5,501,505)  ;  bv  direct 
contract,  £2,185,745  ($10;G36,928)  ;  a  total  of  £3,316,230  ($16,138,433). 

At  the  end  of  October,  1918,  the  salvage  of  the  damaged  military 
clothing  of  the  American  Army  in  Europe  was  also  intrusted  to  the 
British  Army  authorities,  and  all  of  it  is  now  forwarded  for  that  pur- 
pose to  the  Dewsbury  depot.  The  gross  prices  allowed  for  damaged 
American  Army  clothing  are  the  rationed  prices  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment; these  arc  sribject  to  a  deduction  of  93.  per  hundredweight 
of  112  pounds,  or  $1.96  per  100  pounds,  to  cover  cost  of  transport, 
handling,  etc. 

The  Dewsbury  depot  salvages  not  only  all  British  discarded  mili- 
tary and  naval  clothing  from  home  and  over-sea  stations,  but  also 
that  from  the  British,  Australian,  New  Zealand,  Canadian,  and 
American  forces  in  the  various  war  zones;  clippings  from  British 
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wholesale  military  clothing  makers   (about  3,000  tons  of  which,  to 
the  value  of  $1,350,000,  were  purchased  in  1918  according  to  contract 
at  fixed  Government  prices)  ;  and  woolen  rags  from  other  sources. 
Yorkshire,  Eiiglaiid's  Greatest  Coal-Producing  County. 

More  coal  is  mined  in  Yorkshire  th.an  in  any  other  county  in 
Great  Britain.  The  two  great  coal-producing  areas  are  known  as 
the  South  Yorksliire  and  the  West  Yorkshire  coal  fields.  The 
former  embraces  78  colleries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barnsley  and 
Doncaster  in  the  Sliejlield  district,  and  the  latter  consists  of  65  mines 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Wakefield,  Norm.anton,  and  Castleford,  in 
the  Leeds  district.  The  production  of  the  West  York^-hire  coal 
fi.elds  in  1918  is  estimated  to  have  been  15,000,000  tons,  and  that  of 
the  South  Yorkshire  area  25,000,000  tons,  a  total  production  for 
Yorkshire  County  of  40,000,000  tons,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  total 
amount  of  coal  estimated  to  have  been  mined  in  Great  Britain  in 
1918. 

The  statistical  office  of  the  customhouse  has  now  resumed  publi- 
cation of  its  returns  of  coal  shipped  to  foreign  countries  and  the 
British  possessions  from  the  various  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  total  shipments  of  coal  from  all  ports  in  Great  Britain  were 
59,039,880  tons  in  1914.  43,584.560  in  1915,  38,351,553  in  1916,  34,- 
995,587  in  1917,  and  31,752,904  in  1918. 

Since  the  war  began  every  deuiand  of  the  colliers  has  been  con- 
ceded in  order  that  production  should  not  Jje  interfered  with.  From 
August  4,  1914,  to  October  31,  1918,  399,435  coal  miners  joined  His 
Majesty's  forces,  according  to  a  statement  of  the  acting  chief  in- 
spector of  mines  at  the  Home  Office,  London,  and  up  to  January  31, 
1919,  198,612  liad  been  released.  The  effect  on  the  output  has  been 
very  serious,  although  actual  tonnage  comparisons  do  not  show 
it  to  the  full  extent,  as.  previous  to  1915  a  very  large  loss  in  output 
was  caused  by  short-time  working  at  house  and  gas-coal  pits  in  the 
summertime,  in  some  cases  not  more  than  two  days  a  week  being 
registered.  Since  the  beginning  of  1915  pits  in  most  districts  have 
been  fully  employed,  the  exceptions  being  in  the  South  Y\^ales  and 
Newcastle  areas. 

Coal  Production  in  1917 — Present  Wage  Scale — Coal  Trade  Outlook, 

According  to  the  latest  official  report  of  the  acting  chief  inspector 
for  mines  and  quarries  to  the  Home  Office  the  production  of  coal  in 
1917  of  the  four  leading  counties  in  the  LTnited  Kingdom  was  as 
follows:  (1)  Yorksliire.  40,874,522  tons,  made  up  of  North  Riding, 
1,909  tK)ns,  West  Yorkshire  coal  fields  (Leeds  district).  14.860,067 
tons,  and  South  Yorkshire  coal  fields  (Sbeffield  district).  26,012,546 
tons';  (2)  Glamorgan  (Swansea  district),  Wales,  32,133,288  tons; 
(3)  Durham  (Newcastle  district),  30,842.539  tons;  and  (4)  Lancaster 
(Manchester  district),  21,759,859  tons.  The  total  output  of  coal  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1917  was  248,499,240  tons,  valued  at  £207,- 
786,894  ($1,011,194,920). 

The  recent  prosperity  of  the  coal  trade  was  the  direct  result  of 
conditions  arising  out  of  tb.e  war  and  tlie  advantage  accrued  mamly 
to  the  workers,  Avhose  wage  advances  by  means  of  war  bonuses,  etc., 
have  been  very  substantial  since  the  war  b»-»gan  and  are  now  consider- 
ably higher  than  at  any  previous  time.     Many  collieries  provide 
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houses  at  low  rents  for  their  workmen,  besides  which  they  are  en- 
titled to  house  coal  free  or  at  u  merely  nominal  price.  Not  content 
with  these  conditions,  the  Miners'  Federation  is  now  formulating 
demands  for  a  six-hour  day,  a  fortnight's  holiday  evcr}^  year  with 
pay,  and  a  furtlier  substantial  advance  in  wages  (30  per  cent  lias 
been  suggested). 

The  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  commenting  on  present  condi- 
tions in  the  trade,  says : 

It  is  advisable,  under  tlie  circumstances,  to  draw  tlie  attention  of  tlie  Miners' 
Federation  to  tlie  fact  tliat  other  countries  are  large  coal  producers  and  that 
interested  circles  in  America — where  it  might  be  mentioned  the  output  per 
man  per  day  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  tins  country — ai'o  already 
formulating  schemes  to  enter  into  competition  for  business  at  European  ports. 
It  is  reported  that  branch  oflicss  are  to  be  opened  in  Paris  and  Genoa,  it  has 
been  out  habit  to  look  to  France  and  Italy  as  our  own  special  markets,  but 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  coal  has  already  been  offered  by  American  coal- 
exporting  Arms  at  prices  c.  i.  f.  Genoa  which  are  not  very  different  from  the 
figure  quoted  for  the  best-grade  steam  coals  from  this  country,  it  looks  as 
thoufdi  tlie  Aiiiericans,  with  their  usual  thoroughness,  are  out  for  business 
as  soon  as  restrictions  are  withdrawn,  and  as  they  will  have  a  proportionately 
larger  supply  of  carrying  tonnage  than  we  have,  they  may  become  very 
formidable  competitors. 

With  severe  competition  from  this  quarter  and  also  from  Germany  (if  no 
restrictions  are  placed  on  its  export  trade  by  the  Peace  Conf<'re!ice),  the 
Miners'  Federation  c-f  Great  Britain  will  do  well  to  further  seriously  consider 
mattei-s  before  placing  any  more  harassing  restrictions  on  the  coal  trade  of 
this  country. 

Tlie  Coal  Controller  is  already  allowing  some  abatement  of  the 
rigid  re:^trictions  of  the  household  fuel  and  lighting  order,  and  com- 
mencing with  January,  1919,  the  allowance  of  gas  and  electricity  to 
consumers  lias  been  increased  by  25  per  cent. 

The  opinion  of  competent  authorities  here  is  that  there  will  be  a 
huge  demand  for  British  coal  for  several  j'ears,  especialh^  from  the 
near  continental  neutrals — Sweden,  Norwaj^  Denmark,  and  Hol- 
land— which  since  tlie  war  have  obtained  only  limited  supplies  of 
coal,  under  license  and  in  exchange  for  their  own  products.  Conse- 
quenth',  prices  are  expected  to  keep  up.  No  coal  in  an}^  quantity  has 
been  sent  to  Russia  since  the  early  days  of  the  war,  although  a  few 
cargoes  did  get  through  to  Archangel  in  1917;  but  when  conditions 
in  Russia  become  normal  again  a  heavy  demand  will  come  from 
there. 
Heavy  Footwear  and  Dressed  Leather,  Leeds  Specialties. 

During  the  past  year,  Yorkshire  was,-as  before,  the  most  important 
center  in  Great  Britain  for  the  tanning  of  hides  for  the  production 
of  leather  for  army  accouterments,  such  as  bandoleers,  belts,  sad- 
dlery, and  harness  straps,  and  the  demand  in  1918  kept  the  yards 
fully  occupied. 

In  the  Leeds  district  a  specialty  has  always  been  the  manufacture 
of  heavy  footwear  and  dressed  leathers,  of  Avhich  considerable  qtian- 
tities  are  usually  exported  to  the  ITnited  States;  however,  the  export 
of  all  kinds  of  leather  to  America  from  this  district  practically  ceased 
in  1918,  owing  to  Government  control,  the  value  being  $37,263  in 
1917  and  only>110  in  1918. 

The  Yorkshire  Observer,  in  its  annual  trade  review,  says : 

The  year  ICIS  may  be  considered,  so  far  as  the  shoe  and  leather  int'ustries 
are  concerned,  as  the  great  control  year.     Control  began  in  191G  and  was  iu- 
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augurated  by  restricting  the  prices  of  Englisli  marliet  liides,  wliicli  In  tlie  pre- 
ceding year  liad  readied  extraordinary  figures ;  even  now,  nearly  two  mouths 
since  the  armistice  was  signed,  every  section  is  closely  bound  by  regulations 
from  which  there  is  no  escape  except  at  the  risk  of  punishment. 

The  prospective  continuance  of  Government  control  was  indicated  by  the 
issuance,  at  the  close  of  1918,  of  instructions  concerning  the  production  of 
ordinary  civilian  boots  and  shoes  and  the  regulation  of  profits. 

Improved  Methods  Increase  Output. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  an  important  development  in 
the  production  of  leather  in  England.  Since  1914  many  mechanical 
methods  have  been  introduced  which  have  materially  lightened 
labor,  lowered  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  increased  the  output 
from  a  given  weight  of  hides.  This  change  has  been  principally 
brought  about  by  a  general  increase  of  tan  goods  throughout  the 
country,  the  output  of  which  during  1918  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  trade.  The  Government  buying  agencies  in  South 
America,  India,  East  and  West  South  Africa  have  kept  the  tanners 
fairly  well  supplied  with  raw  pelts  in  addition  to  the  supplies  from 
the  English  markets.  The  import  of  dry  and  dry-salted  hides  has 
been  considerable,  but  the  supply  of  sole  leather  hides  from  Portugal 
and  Spain  has  been  very  small. 

Although  the  prices  for  home-grown  hides  have  been  regulated;, 
those  arriving  in  the  green  state  from  South  America  have  been  un- 
controlled and  averaged  about  one-third  more  than  the  Englisli.  The 
average  annual  cost  for  the  past  two  years  of  the  hides  controlled  by 
the  British  Government  has  been  about  $35,000,000. 
Heavy  Imports  of  Tanning  Material. 

As  tanning  hero  is  done  almost  entirely  with  agents  of  vegetable 
origin,  practically  none  of  which  are  grown  in  Great  Britain,  and 
as  more  than  2  tons  of  raw  materials  are  required  in  tanning  1  ton 
of  leather,  the  importation  of  tanning  ingredients  has  been  a  great 
task  which  has  been  carried  out  both  by  direct  Government  purchase 
and  by  controlled  private  companies  under  a  sj'^stem  of  licenses. 

Four  of  the  most  important  substances,  namely,  quebracho  from 
South  America,  chestnut  and  hemlock  extracts  from  the  United 
States,  and  valonia  from  Greece,  have  been  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  countries  of  origin,  while  chestnut  extract  has  been  ob- 
tained from  France  under  agreement  with  the  French  Government. 
During  the  whole  of  1918,  hoAvever,  there  was  a  com])arative  scarcity 
of  French  and  American  extracts,  which  in  norma]  times  are  very 
extensively  used.  English  extract  manufacturers  did  all  that  was 
possible  to  meet  the  deficiency,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  industry  is 
considered  to  have  been  Avell  maintained.     During  1915,  191C,  and 

1917  the  cost  of  tanning  materials  increased  considerably,  but  in 

1918  the  advance  did  not  exceed  10  per  cent. 

Leather  Trade. 

Throughout  1918  the  output  of  military  bends  was  very  large  and 
quite  equal  to  the  re<]uiremcnts  of  the  country,  but  tliero  avus  a  very 
serious  shortage  of  repairing  bends,  the  market,  at  times,  being  al- 
most entirely  depleted.  Releases  have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
but  have  rarely  come  up  to  expectations  in  regard  to  quantities; 
prices,  too,  have  been  very  high. 

Tlie  import,  under  direct  control,  of  East  India  tanned  kips  was 
increased  in  1918.     Supplies  have  been  abundant.     The  best  selections 
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have  been  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  production  of  army 
leathers,  the  output  of  russet  leather  beiii^  very  laro-e.  Box  sides  for 
war-time  boots  have  been  manufactured  in  immense  quantities  and 
supplies  have  generally  far  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the  market. 
In  consequence  of  the  restricted  killing  of  calves  and  the  greatly 
decreased  import  of  skins  from  abroad,  the  production  of  box  and 
willow  calf  has  again  been  limited.  The  output  has  probably  not 
been  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  average  and  has  been 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  officers'  boots.  Be- 
fore the  war  very  large  quantities  were  imported  from  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  There  has  been  a  considerable  growth  in  the 
manufacture  of  glace  kid,  which  for  some  months  past  has  been 
made  under  Government  control  for  the  manufacture  of  women's 
and  men's  war-time  boots  and  shoes;  there  has  been  a  restricted  ar- 
rival of  goatskins,  otherwise  the  output  would  have  been  much 
larger. 

Output  of  Army  Boots. 

The  average  weekly  output  of  army  boots  during  1916  and  1917 
was  approximately  400,000  pairs,  but  the  manufacture  in  1918  was 
considerably  less.  The  demand  from  Eussia  ceased  altogether  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  during  the  past  year  Italy  sup- 
plied her  own  needs  in  that  line.  In  the  spring  of  1918  commit- 
ments were  reduced  by  .50  per  cent,  and  the  production  of  army  boots 
was  reduced  to  about  150,000  pairs  a  week,  but  with  the  arrival  of 
large  contingents  of  the  American  Army,  for  which  supplies  were 
withdrawn  from  the  stores  in  London,  the  manufacture  was  in- 
creased to  about  250,000  pairs  a  week.  Since  the  beginning  of  1918 
fully  12,000,000  pairs  of  army  boots  have  been  made,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  up  to  date  the  total  production  in  England  has  been 
about  67,000,000  pairs. 

One  reason  for  the  decreased  output  of  army  boots  in  Great 
Britain  was  the  development,  in  1918,  of  the  repairing  system, 
which  was  only  fairly  started  in  1917.  There  are  now  a  large  num- 
ber of  repairing  establisliments  in  Great  Britain  and  overseas.  In  the 
workshops  abroad  repairing  is  done  mostly  by  soldier  labor  working 
under  the  superintendence  of  experts  drafted  from  English  factories. 

In  England  there  are  a  number  of  regimental  workshops  staffed 
by  men  with  previous  experience  in  some  branch  of  shoemaking. 
For  this  work  the  men  receive  25  cents  a  day  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar army  allowance.  At  the  factory  in  London,  the  total  number  of 
boots  handled  up  to  September,  1918,  was  2,000,000  pairs.  By  the 
end  of  September,  1918,  15,000,000  pairs  of  soles  had  been  prepared 
for  the  home  and  over-sea  repairing  bases.  The  largest  of  these 
workshops  is  situated  at  Calais,  where  the  output  of  resoled  boots 
averages  30,000  pairs  a  week. 

Standardized  Civilian  Boots. 

The  scheme  of  standard  or  war-time  boots,  by  which  the  goods 
were  to  be  manufactured  under  official  control,  the  manufacturers 
and  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  being  allowed  a  limited  profit,  was 
launched  in  August,  1917,  although  it  was  not  until  the  early  part  of 
1918  that  the  goods  were  ready  for  the  market.  For  many  months, 
owing  to  limited  supplies  of  bottom  leather,  the  output  was  not  much 
124112  °— 19— 19b 2 
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more  than  half  of  what  the  Government  had  requested  manufacturers 
to  produce.  ' 

The  public  did  not,  for  some  time,  take  to  war-time  boots  and  shoes, 
and  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  were  not  eager  to  stock  them,  as 
profits  were  smaller  than  those  yielded  by  the  sale  of  uncontrolled 
goods.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  became  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months  of  1918,  that  manufacturers 
received  more  orders  than  they  could  fill.  War-time  boots,  all  things 
considered,  are  at  present  the  best  and  cheapest  footwear  available. 

As  far  as  uncontrolled  boots  and  shoes  are  concerned,  the  gradual 
commandeering  of  leather  by  the  Government  resulted  in  inflated 
values  for  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  wholesale  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers. The  output  throughout  1918  was  rather  below  the  normal, 
owing  to  the  depletion  of  labor  and  also  to  the  scarcity  of  leather. 
The  result  was  that  even  the  very  commonest  grades  of  boots  and 
shoes  commanded  exorbitant  prices. 

The  Hollow  Glass  Trade — War  Affects  Building  Industry. 

During  the  war,  owing  to  tiie  cessation  of  continental  imports  of 
glass  manufactures,  Yorkshire  glass  firms  were  able  to  make  a 
steady  output,  notably  of  food  containers  of  all  kinds.  This  output 
was  governed  by  the  reduced  amount  of  labor  available  and  the 
supply  of  coal,  but  notwithstanding  these  handicaps  trade  has  been 
brisk.  Not  only  so,  but  the  development  of  a  progressive  spirit  in 
the  trade  has  resulted  in  the  manufacture  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  optical  glass  and  electric  light  bulbs,  the  latter  of  which  is  a 
new  departure  for  this  district. 

During  the  year  the  Yorkshire  Glass  Bottle  Association  and  the 
Yorkshire  Flint  Glass  Bottle  Association  combined  in  making  a 
grant  of  $10,000  to  the  glass  research  department  of  the  Sheffield 
University  to  carry  on  further  investigations.  This  Avork  has  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  $2,500  more  is  required  for  the  necessary  plant. 

The  building  trade  in  Leeds  reached  its  lowest  mark  during  the 
past  year.  When  the  war  broke  out  all  private  enterprise  in  this 
district  practically  ceased,  and  only  contracts  that  could  not  be  de- 
layed or  operations  that  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  were  carried  out.  Cost  of  materials  of  all  sorts  was  excessive 
and,  with  the  scarcity  of  labor,  combined  to  bring  the  industry  to  a 
standstill.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  gradual  release  of 
men  available  for  the  building  trade,  together  with  tlie  great  need 
for  new  houses  in  the  city,  however,  promise  more  activity  in  1919, 
although  speculative  building  will  probably  never  regain  its  former 
importance  here. 

The  total  number  of  houses  erected  in  Leeds  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1918,  was  5,  as  compared  with  16  in  1917,  93  in  1916, 
and  175  in  1915.  Miscellaneous  building  operations  numbered  345, 
and  the  estimated  value  of  the  buildings,  exclusive  of  site  value,  was 
$908,000  in  1918.  as  against  $1,225,000  the  year  before. 

Serious  Shortage  in  Housing. 

The  market  for  house  property  has  improved  in  marked  fashion 
during  the  last  six  months,  but  building  land  is  not  yet  in  demand. 
Apart  from  the  housing  question,  Avhich  the  Leeds  Corporation  is 
taking  in  hand,  a  serious  problem  confronts  people  in  search  of 
moderate-priced  houses. 
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There  is  said  to  be  no  imrented  property  in  Leeds  except  a  few 
stores;  whereas  in  1011  there  were  more  than  7,000  vacant  houses, 
principally  dwellings  of  the  old  type  with  cellar  kitchens. 

There  are  some  possibilities  of  amelioration.  Many  houses  at  pres- 
ent occupied  by  Belgian  families  are  being  vacated  by  their  return 
to  Belgium,  and  these  and  other  larger  premises  may  be  converted 
into  flats.  Something  was  done  in  1918  to  introduce  the  flat  into 
Leeds,  and  a  great  deal  is  planned  when  existing  restrictions  are 
removed  and  the  necessary  structural  operations  can  be  carried  out. 
In  this  way,  particularly,  it  is  thought,  the  urgent  housing  need 
can  be  met,  for  building  operations  at  present,  even  with  so  much 
land  available,  seem  out  of  the  question  as  a  matter  of  private  enter- 
prise or  inA'estment. 

Yorkshire's  Large  Acreage  in  Crops. 

The  Count}^  of  Yorkshire,  divided  into  North,  East,  and  West 
Riding,  a  large  part  of  the  center  of  which  is  in  the  Leeds  consular 
district,  had  2,608,472  acres  under  crops  and  grass  on  June  4,  1918, 
according  to  the  latest  agricultural  returns  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  in  London.  This  is  more  than  double  the 
similar  acreage  of  any  other  county  in  England  or  Wales,  the  next 
largest  being  Devonshire  with  1,200,894  acres.  The  Yorkshire  acre- 
age is  divided  as  follows:  East  Eiding,  675,011  acres;  North  Riding, 
862,002;  West  Riding,  1,1.59,509.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  total  acre- 
age in  Yorkshire  was  planted  in  1018  to  the  following  cereals  and 
roots,  the  acreage  of  each  being  the  largest  of  its  kind  of  any  county 
in  England  and  Wales:  Wheat,  205,530  acres;  barley,  202,776;  oats, 
342,401 ;  potatoes,  68,600 ;  turnips,  130,360 ;  clover,  161,613 ;  rhubarb, 
2,272 ;  and  flax,  3,500  acres. 

The  latest  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
states  with  regard  to  agi'iculture  in  England  and  Wales  on  June  4, 
1918: 

England  as  a  whole,  having  10,306,000  acres  under  the  plow  in  1914,  added 
1,158,000  acres,  being  an  increase  of  11.2  per  cent,  while  Wales,  having  692,000 
acres  of  arable  land  in  1914,  added  24:3,000  acres,  being  an  increase  of  35  per 
cent.  The  extension  of  arable  cultivation  mainly  occurred  after  1916,  but 
especially  after  .June,  1917. 

The  actual  breaking  up  of  permanent  pasture,  although  the  most  drastic 
and  significant  part  of  the  food  production  policy  and  program,  was  not  the 
whole  of  the  agricultural  effort.  Special  stress  was  laid  on  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  cereals  and  potatoes,  and  in  the  single  year  1918  the  area  under 
these  crops  was  increased  by  1,468,000  acres.  This  necessarily  resulted  in 
rather  exceptional  reductions  of  the  acreage  of  other  crops.  The  loss  fell 
heavily  on  turnips,  vetches,  and  lucerne,  and  a  reduction  by  730,000  acres 
of  the  total  area  reserved  for  hay  made  this  the  more  serious.  An  increase  by 
53,000  acres  of  bare  fallow,  although  no  doubt  unavoidable,  was  unfortunate 
in  a  year  wlien  the  cropping  of  all  possible  land  was  of  so  much  importance. 

Record  Rhubarb  Crop — Large  Increase  in  Flax  Acreage. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  vicinity  of  Leeds,  is  the 
center  of  the  English  forced  rhubarb  trade  and  ordinarily  produces 
about  70  per  cent  of  Great  Britain's  total  production.  In  1018,  a 
record  year,  the  total  output  of  green  and  forced  rhul^arb  from  this 
district  was  about  16,000  tons,  or  practically  00  per  cent  of  the 
English  supply.  Tlie  acreage  under  rhubarb  was  reduced  from 
2,573  in  1017  to  2,272  in  1018,  a  further  diminution  of  301  acres  in 
partial  compliance  with  the  appeal  in  1014  to  rhubarb  growers  by 
the  West  Riding  War  Agricultural  Committee  to  reduce  their  acreage 
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of  rhubarb  one-third,  in  order  to  gi'ow  more  potatoes  and  essential 
foodstuffs.  Previous  to  1914  the  area  in  this  district  devoted  to 
rhubarb  was  4,000  acres.  Owing  largely  to  the  failure  of  the  fruit 
crops  in  England  and  to  the  total  lack  of  imports  of  fruit,  about 
8,000  to  10,000  tons  of  green  rhubarb  were  pulled  to  make  jam. 
Average  prices  in  1918  were  relatively  higher  than  in  1917;  they 
were  then  about  $20  a  ton  for  outdoor-grown  rhubarb,  and  $80  a  ton 
for  forced,  botli  ]3rices  f.  o.  b.  railroad. 

The  area  in  Yorkshire  devoted  to  flax  growing  was  increased  from 
325  acres  in  1917  to  3,509  in  1918,  a  total  increase  of  3,184  acres, 
principally  in  the  East  and  West  Ridings.  The  total  area  under  flax 
in  England  and  Wales  on  June  4,  1918,  was  18,404  acres,  as  compared 
with  2,507  acres  at  tlie  same  time  in  1917. 
Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  from  this  consular  district 
to  the  United  States  for  the  years  1917  and  1918  by  quantities  and 
values : 


Articles. 


Agricultiu'al  iniplemcnts 

Brass  manufactures 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes: 

Naphthol,  phenol,  and  cresol .^ 

Orchil  liquid poiuids . 

other 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Thread  and  carded  yarn pounds. . 

Cloth square  yards. . 

Clothing,  ready-made 

Flax  manufactures: 

Yarn pounds.. 

Woven  articles 

Grease  and  oils: 

M'ool  grease poimds. . 

other do  — 

Hair,  cattle do — 

India-rubber  manufactures 

Iron  and  steel: 

Bar  iron tons.. 

Sheets,  corrugated poimds. . 

Iron  castings do — 

Steel  points 

Machinery- 
Jute 

other 

other  iron  and  steel , 

Leather: 

Split,  finished 

Calf  and  kip feet. 

Rough  tanned , 

Chamois  skins 

Other 

Sausage  casings 

Teasels. 


Wool  and  manufactures: 

Yam 

Cloth- 
Woolens— 

Plain  woven square  yards.. 

Fancy  woven ".do 

Worsteds- 
Plain  woven do 

Fancy  woven do 

Other do.... 

Wearing  apparel- 
Hats 

Stockings dozen  pairs. . 

Clotlung,  ready-made 

Rugs,  steamer , 

Other 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1917 


Quantity.        Value. 


211,702 


102, 500 
43,510 


5,194 


18,'.,  002 
190,687 
100,,S95 


1G.">,4:32 
7, 130 


150,245 


26, 0S7 
532 

61,824 
12,008 
10,090 


678 


,587 
,765 

317 

075 
470 

489 
343 
944 

243 

780 

.5;B2 

S.-..H 
4S3 
883 

112 

0o2 
417 
267 

630 

246 
2,SS 

348 
461 
625 
012 
817 
911 
584 


29,831 


31,671 
967 

34,475 
12, 766 

4,038 

3,079 
7,6.39 
2,663  , 

47,891  I 
1.755  1 

36,649  I 

536, S82  1 


1918 


Quantity.      Value 


222,988 


24, 925 


120,460 


307 
2.0% 
5,068 


33,548 
15,822 


23,53.7 


10,442 
15, 163 


15,333 
6,428 


5,738 


334 
53, 340 


19,376 

66,a53 

64,827 

541 


410 

12,813 


4,990 


333 
3,195 
2,221 


664 


28,310 

188 

2,G01 

357,255 
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Exports  in  1918  to  the  American  insular  possessions  were  com- 
posed exclusively  of  agricultural  implements  and  were  valued  as 
follows:  To  the  Philippine  Islands,  $2,847;  Porto  Rico,  $2,741; 
Hawaiian  Islands,  $1,373.  As  compared  with  1917,  they  show  de- 
creases, respectively,  of  42,  32,  and  87  per  cent.  Returned  American 
goods  were  onl}'  to  the  value  of  $1(31. 

Smaller  shipments  of  Cotton  Cloth  and  Woolens. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  cloth  containing 
yarn  exported  to  the  United  States,  from  43,510  square  yards  in  1917 
to  24,925  in  1918,  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  total  value,  as  compared 
with  the  year  before.  The  price  of  this  cloth,  which  is  used  for  sleeve 
linings,  was  about  lid.  (22  cents)  a  yard  at  the  beginning  of  1918; 
this  rose  to  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  toward  the  middle  of  the  year.  After 
July,  1918,  the  export  to  the  United  States  ceased  altogether,  owing 
to  the  manufacturer's  inability  to  obtain  guaranteed  fast  dyes  for 
needed  colors,  and  to  the  high  price  of  the  manufactured  article, 
which  was  higher  here  than  in  America. 

Exports  of  plain  woven  woolens  decreased  20,813  square  yards  in 
quantity  and  $26,681  in  value  in  1918.  The  British  Government 
having  requisitioned  the  entire  wool  supply,  very  little  trade  could  be 
done  with  the  United  States.  Prices  of  the  woolen  cloth  exported  to 
the  United  State;^;  in  January,  1918,  for  linings  and  trimmings  of 
automobiles  was  about  9s.  6d.  ($2.31)  per  yard;  the  same  material, 
if  obtainable  at  the  end  of  1918,  would  have  been  15s.  to  18s.  ($3.65 
to  $4.38)  a  3'ard.  There  is  no  prospect  for  any  business  before  June, 
1919,  and  prices  may  remain  so  high  that  no  business  will  be  done 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Tliere  were  some  exports  of  overcoatings 
to  America  in  the  first  part  of  1918,  but  manufacturers  here  were 
later  fully  employed  on  British  Government  contracts. 

Exports  of  Worsteds — Wool  Grease. 

The  practical  cesfation  of  exports  of  plain  woven  worsteds  to  the 
United  States  was  due  to  the  high  and  increasing  cost  of  manufac- 
ture. The  pre-war  price  for  plain  woven  botany  worsteds,  16  ounces 
in  weight  per  running  yard,  was  5s.  ($1.22)  a  yard  in  1914;  whereas 
for  the  same  goods  at  the  beginning  of  1918  it  was  14s.  ($3.41). 
Prices  steadily  advanced  throughout  the  year,  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  coal  and  the  abnormal  demand  for  army  goods,  until  they  reached 
19s.  ($4.62)  at  the  close  of  1918. 

The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  fancy  woven  worsteds  was  caused  by 
the  refusal  of  American  buyers  to  place  orders  at  unfixed  prices  and 
with  no  fixed  time  of  delivery.  This  was  due  to  the  uncertainty  as 
to  Government  supplies  of  wool  and  also  as  to  the  amount  of  ma- 
chinery which  could  be  used  for  civilian  work.  Prices  in  1918  were 
generally  about  $2.50  a  yard,  with  occasional  sales  at  $3.15  to  $3.30, 
as  compared  with  the  pre-war  price  of  $1.22. 

Exports  of  wool  grease  to  the  United  States  decreased  in  value 
from  $29,532  in  1917  to  $6,428  in  1918.  The  1918  shipments  were 
all  made  in  January.  In  February  the  British  Government  pro- 
hibited the  exportation,  partly  because  English  tanners,  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  fish  oils,  would  have  to  turn  to  avooI  grease,  the  supply 
of  which  would  be  diminished  by  the  reduction  of  imports  of  greasy 
wool  into  Great  Britain  in  order  that  the  available  freight  space  from 
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Australia  and  elsewhere  might  be  used  for  a  greater  quantity  of 
scoured  wool,  which  takes  up  less  room  than  the  greasy  kind. 
Opportunity  for  Sale  of  American  Typewriters. 

The  demand  in  1918  for  all  makes  of  American  typewriters  was 
far  in  excess  of  that  of  any  previous  year  since  typewriters  were 
imported  into  England.  Prices  were  200  per  cent  above  pre-war 
catalogue  figures,  as  no  discounts  were  given.  The  supply  of  ma- 
chines up  to  March,  1918,  was  fairly  normal,  but  not  equal  to  the 
demand;  after  that  time  the  supply  of  new  machines  ceased  alto- 
gether, and  the  market  here  was  supplied  by  the  sale  of  rebuilt 
machines  at  300  to  400  per  cent  above  their  pre-war  prices. 

The  present  demand  for  typewriters  is  not  so  brisk,  owing  to  the 
high  prices  asked  for  them,  namely,  $250  and  upward.  British  firms 
express  themselves  as  content  to  wait  until  prices  are  more  on  their 
pre-war  footing.  There  is  a  market  here  now,  according  to  the  local 
agent  for  a  well-known  American  typewriter,  for  hundreds  of  ma- 
chines at  about  $175  or  possibly  $200,  as  there  have  been  practically 
no  replacements  of  old  machines  for  21  months;  moreover,  most  of 
the  rebuilt  machines  sold  were  of  inferior  quality  and  will  not  wear 
very  long.  It  is  not  unlikely,  though,  that  the  market  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  flooded  shortly  with  discarded  second-hand  ma- 
chines which  have  been  used  in  niunition  factories  and  Government 
departments  connected  with  the  war.  The  fitness  of  these  machines 
is,  however,  exceedingly  doubtful. 

Promising  Market  for  American  Dyes. 

During  1918  considerable  progress  was  made  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  production  of  dyestuffs  and  in  the  number  put  on  the  market. 
The  year  was  marked  by  movements  in  the  dyewares  industry  having 
for  their  object  the  consolidation,  concentration,  and  reorganization 
of  the  various  interests,  among  which  was  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  leading  dyestuff  concerns — British  Dyes  and  Levinstein  (Ltd.). 

All  the  leacting  Yorkshire  dyeware  concerns  were  given  a  copy 
of  the  list  of  American  firms  manufacturing  coal-tar  colors,  crudes, 
intermediates,  and  artificial  dyestuffs,  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  forwarded  to  this  office  in  1918.  Some  of  these 
concerns  Avrote  to  America  for  samples  and  later  sent  considerable 
orders  offering  permanent  and  vahiable  connections  covering  York- 
shire and  the  north  of  England.  The  goods,  however,  could  not  be 
sent,  owing  to  lack  of  freight  space.  When  shipping  restrictions  are 
removed,  a  valuable  trade  can  no  doubt  be  done  here  in  American 
dyes,  more  perhaps  in  finished  colors  than  in  intermediat  s. 

Hardware,  Steel,  and  Wire  Trade. 

The  supply  of  hardware,  steel  pipes,  wire  nails,  and  wire  products 
from  American  manufacturers  practically  ceased  after  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war,  owing  to  the  United  States  govern- 
mental restrictions;  the  goods  that  were  imported  into  this  district 
in  1918  were  balances  of  old  contracts  and  jobbers'  stocks.  The  de- 
mand for  1919  depends  very  much  on  how  quickly  reconstruction 
starts  on  the  Continent;  also  how  soon  the  British  ex])orters  get  in- 
structions from  their  foreign  buyers;  these  are  being  withheld  at 
the  present  time  and  trade  is  more  or  less  at  a  standstill.  It  is 
thought,  though,  that  this  demand  will  come  forward  in  the  imme- 
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diate  future  and  that  the  output  of  the  above  articles  will  be  very 
materially  increased  by  the  extension  of  the  factories  of  British 
manufacturers  during  the  war. 
Demand  for  American  Motion-Picture  Films. 

American  motion-picture  films  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  by 
film-renting  agencies  whose  headquarters  are  in  London  or  Man- 
chester. Business  in  1918  with  the  local  branches  of  these  companies 
was  good,  and  supplies  were  fairly  plentiful.  There  were  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  American  and  other  films,  largely  on  account 
of  the  shortage  of  shipping.  The  local  branches,  however,  were  not 
directly  concerned  with  these  restrictions,  which  did  not  reduce  the 
supplies  to  any  great  extent.  In  a  few  instances  films  were  lost  on 
torpedoed  ships,  but  as  a  rule  supplies  were  fairly  regular  in  1918. 

The  proportion  of  American  films  exhibited  in  Leeds  is  estimated 
to  be  at  present  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  It  is 
thought,  though,  that  American  producers  will  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain this  lead  for  long  after  conditions  have  become  normal,  as 
British  producers  will  probably  secure  a  large  part  of  the  business  if 
their  films  become  more  attractive.  There  was  no  advance  in  the 
prices  of  films  or  film  hire  during  1918  as  compared  with  1917, 
although  exhibitors  have  increased  the  prices  of  seats  and  also  made 
larger  profits  by  the  increased  attendance  during  the  war. 

A  recent  development  in  the  Leeds  motion-picture  business  was 
the  formation  of  a  stock  company  by  local  film  renters,  exhibitors, 
and  others  interested  in  the  cinema  trade.  This  company  has  leased 
one  of  the  local  picture  houses  for  trade  exhibition  purposes  and 
other  meetings  connected  with  the  business. 

Both  film  renters  and  exhibitors  are  optimistic  as  to  the  prospects 
for  1919;  they  expect  full  supplies  from  America,  as  all  restrictions, 
it  is  understood,  will  shortly  be  removed. 
Market  for  American  Metal  OflS^ce  Furniture  Bright. 

Previous  to  the  war  American  metal  office  furniture  was  sold  in 
Leeds  in  limited  quantities  only.  The  manufacture  of  metal  furni- 
ture here  has  been  prevented  by  the  scarcity  of  steel  for  other  than 
war  purposes.  A  local  firm  [whose  name  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  and  co- 
operative offices  by  referring  to  file  No.  113179]  states  that  it  sold 
American  metal  office  furniture  previous  to  the  war  and  is  ready  to 
buy  considerable  quantities  when  deliveries  can  be  made,  if  it  is  of 
the  latest  designs  and  improvements.  In  view  of  the  practical 
monopoly  of  this  class  of  furniture  by  American  manufacturers  and 
the  depletion  of  the  stocks  on  hand,  there  should  be  a  good  market 
for  it  all  through  Great  Britain. 

Generally  speaking,  as  soon  as  the  restrictions  on  imports  aro 
removed  and  freight  rates  reduced  to  reasonable  proportions,  there 
should  be  a  considerable  demand  in  this  district  for  all  classes  of 
American  goods. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

By  Consul   Calvin  M.  Hitch,  February  14,   1919. 

The  export  trade  of  Nottingham  for  the  year  1918  was  well  up  to 
the  record  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  figures  would  perliaps  have 
been  even  larger  had  it  not  been  for  the  depression  in  the  closing 
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months  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness was  not  so  large  as  in  previous  years,  but  the  large  increase  in 
values  made  up  the  difference.  Immediately  following  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  there  was  a  sudden  stoppage  in  all  lines  of  business,  not 
only  with  the  United  States,  but  also  with  practically  all  other 
countries,  including  the  British  colonies. 

The  effect  of  the  armistice  upon  trade  was  even  more  pronounced 
than  the  declaration  of  war.  This  ma}^  be  readily  explained  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war  prices  were  low  and  buyers  made 
heavy  purchases  in  anticipation  of  an  advance.  When  the  armistice 
was  signed  conditions  were  reversed.  Prices  of  all  commodities  had 
reached  such  a  high  level  that  buyers  have  been  holding  off  in  the 
belief  that  there  would  be  an  early  reduction  in  prices. 

Small  Becrease  in  Exports  to  United  States. 

No  sudden  decline  is  likely  to  take  place  in  any  of  the  staple  manu- 
factures of  this  district,  such  as  laces,  curtains,  and  nets,  but  there  is 
every  prospect  that  whatever  decline  takes  place  will  be  slow  and 
gradual,  covering  a  period  of  many  months',  and  buyers  will  be  well 
advised  to  make  their  j^urchases  from  month  to  month  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  can  be  readily  disposed  of. 

The  total  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1918 
was  $7,440,883,  as  against  $7,549,219  for  the  previous  year,  being  a 
decrease  of  only  $108,336.  The  greatest  decreases  were  in  boots  and 
shoes,  laces,  lace  curtains,  leather,  and  pickled  sheepskins,  while 
sharp  increases  were  recorded  in  cotton-piece  goods,  cotton  nets,  cot- 
ton damasks,  drugs,  linens,  madras,  and  seeds. 

The  folloAving  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  declared 
exports  from  Nottingham  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1918,  and  a  comparison  with  the  previous  year: 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Ale 

sun,  228 

21,499 

.52,022 
22, 593 

138,  .364 
4,198 

95,988 
82, 916 
33,640 
52,453 
24,511 

7, 1.38 
15, 6G9 

1,596 

25, 642 
61,242 
1,901 
1, 188 
77,074 
5, 757 

2,231,192 
11, 772 

l,88.=i,446 
62,309 

Lace  curtains . 

$89,923 

6,844 
94,381 
66, 676 

$55,872 

Leather: 

Chamois 

Cotton  i>iece  goods: 

Bleached 

Finished       

40,462 

10, 864 
218  475 

Unbleached 

Skivers..                      .  .. 

Cloths,  linen 

Cotton  damasks 

88,111 

22, 976 

1,801 

74,028 
28,061 
11,937 

397, 168 
28fi,271 
96,318 

902,004 
302, 129 
176,045 

247  886 

Drugs 

Machinery,  accessory 

20, 378 
2  529 

Gloves,  woolen 

Hair  nets,  silk 

4,428 
46, 655 

9,783 

60, 227 

874 

2,588 
73,648 

4,454 

2, 973, 781 
16,798 

1,332,798 
172, 169 

Paints: 

Oxide  of  iron 

Hides 

65,557 
3  704 

Hosiery: 

other 

Wool  and  cotton 

Seeds,  vegetable 

202, 713 

Cotton 

Skins: 

Sheep,  pickled.  ... 

Merino 

Silk 

Rabbit  and  mole 

L^nderwcar 

300, 010 

87  430 

Wool 

Silk  and  wool 

Yarn,  cotton: 

Combed 

Laces; 

1,070,851 

Cotton 

Carded ... 

19''  797 

Silk 

201,359 

Nets' 

Total 

Cotton 

7,  .519, 219 

7  440  883 

Silk 

Keturned  American  goods  were  valued  at  $1,442,  as  compared  with 
$880  in  1917.  Shipments  to  the  Philippines  consisted  of  cotton 
laces  and  nets  valued  at  $50,193,  in  comparison  with  $23,616  worth 
shipped  in  1917.  Cotton  laces  valued  at  $1,270  were  exported  to 
Porto  Rico,  as  compared  with  $1,662  worth  for  the  previous  year. 
There  were  no  exports  from  Nottingham  to  Hawaii  during  1918. 
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Rise  in  Wages  and  Shortening  of  Hours  of  Labor. 

With  the  steady  advance  in  wages  and  regular  work,  the  laboring 
classes  were  well  cared  for  in  all  lines  of  eniploj^ment.  The  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  vast  industries  that 
had  been  built  up  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  and  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  year  brought  unemployment  to  many  thousands  of 
men  and  women  v/ho  had  been  working  at  high  wages. 

The  belief  in  commercial  circles  is  that  the  unemployment  will  con- 
tinue only  for  a  brief  period  and  that  the  machinery  which  has 
hitherto  been  employed  on  war  work  Avill  soon  be  available  for  other 
lines  of  industry.  The  world's  stocks  are  so  low,  and  the  destruction 
of  machinery  in  the  war  zone  has  been  so  great,  that  the  outlook  for 
future  employment  at  good  wages  is  considered  excellent. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  was  the  steady  rise  in  wage 
rates,  and  the  closing  da3'S  witnessed  the  recognition  of  the  8-hour 
Avorking  day  to  employees  of  the  railways  and  the  engineering  in- 
dustries. In  both  industries  there  is  to  be  no  diminution  of  wages 
on  account  of  the  shorter  hours.  This  will  mean  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  earnings  of  railway  employees,  as  in  many  grades  the 
working  hours  were  from  10  to  12  hours  per  clay.  From  February 
1  working  time  beyond  8  hours  per  day  will  have  to  be  paid  for  as 
ovei-time,  at  a  higher  rate,  which  means  a  further  increase  ranging 
from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

At  the  end  of  June,  1918,  the  coal  miners  were  granted  a  second 
war-wage  advance  of  36  cents  per  day.  In  addition  to  the  war  wage 
of  3  shillings  (73  cents)  per  day,  the  present  wage  is  the  highest 
ever  paid  in  the  history  of  coal  mining  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  employees  of  the  tramways  and  omnibus  lines  (both  men  and 
women)  are  receiving  an  advance  of  30  shillings  ($7.30)  per  week  on 
pre-war  wages.  The  agricultural  workers  have  also  considerably 
benefited  under  the  fixed  minimum  wage,  and  in  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts wages  have  risen  consideral)ly  above  the  minimum. 

The  following  table  shows  the  advance  in  wage  rates  during  the 
period  between  January  1  and  November  30,  1918,  in  some  of  the 
principal  industries : 


Trades. 


Builrlinjc 

Coal  mining 

Iron  and  other  mining. . . 

Quarryini? 

Pig  iron  maniifacturo 

Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
ture  

Engineering  and  ship- 
building  

other  metal  trades 


Number  of 
workers 
alTected. 


3  So, 
900, 
33, 
22, 
34, 


U5,000 


i,3n. 

394; 


Amount  of 

increased 

wages  per 

week. 


$1.  Ho,  000 
2,052,000 

5S,  500 
38, 500 
92,000 

160, 000 

1,071,000 
563,003 


Trades. 


Textile 

Clothing , 

Transport , 

Printing,  paper,  etc , 

Glass,  brick,  pottery, etc. 

other  trades 

Municipal  and  local  au 
thorities , 

Total 


Number  of 
workers 
affected. 


797, 000 
32.",  000 
201,000 
95, 090 
2G6.000 
530; 000 

147,000 


5,557,000 


Amount  of 

increased 

wages  per 

week. 


SI.  420,000 
'500,000 
732, 500 
322, 500 
452, 000 
1,071,500 

301,000 


10, 639, 500 


Growing  Labor  Unrest — Demand  for  Hour  Maximum. 

During  the  war  industrial  disputes,  as  a  rule,  were  readily  ad- 
justed by  conferences  between  the  labor  leaders  and  Government 
officials,  but  there  has  since  been  a  growing  tendency  on  th.e  part  of 
the  masses  of  workmen  to  act  independently  and  to  ignore  tiie  advice 
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of  their  leaders.  Strikes  liave  become  more  frequent,  and  in  many 
instances  'without  anj^  apparent  reason.  The  close  of  the  year  finds 
a  general  feeling  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  work- 
men in  many  sections. 

It  is  difiicult  to  trace  the  causes,  but  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the 
laborers  have  become  demoralized  and  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the 
colossal  fortunes  which  have  been  made  by  many  of  their  employers 
during  the  war.  They  feel  that  they  have  produced  the  wealth  and 
were  not  accorded  just  and  fair  treatment  during  the  period  of  pro- 
duction. Although  the  wages  of  many  of  them  have  been  doubled 
and  trebled  during  the  v\'ar,  it  is  pointed  out  that  living  expenses 
have  advanced  in  almost  the  same  proportion,  with  no  prospect  of 
an  early  decline. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  wages,  there  is  a  widespread  agitation 
among  the  workmen  for  shorter  hours.  In  some  industries  44  work- 
ing hours  per  week  are  demanded,  while  in  others  the  maximum  is 
placed  at  40  hours. 

Standard  of  Living  Raised  During  War. 

Tiiere  is  ready  employment  for  all  who  are  willing  to  work,  as 
every  line  of  industry  is  short  of  help,  but  it  is  difficult  to  induce  a 
laborer  who  has  been  receiving  high  wages  on  war  contracts  to  accept 
emplo^anent  in  commercial  industries  at  a  less  wage  than  he  has  been 
receiving.  The  sudden  change  from  war  to  peace  found  them  un- 
prepared, and  it  will  doubtless  require  some  time  for  all  classes  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  be  encountered  is  the  fact  that  very 
few  laborers  have  saved  anf  of  their  earnings  during  the  period  of 
high  wages.  They  have  become  more  prodigal  in  their  tastes  and 
habits  and  would  be  unable  to  maintain  their  present  standard  of 
living  on  reduced  wages  without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living. 
No  Decline  in  Price  of  lace  Goods  Imminent. 

Despite  the  difficulties  created  by  the  withdrawal  of  labor,  the 
rationing  of  coal  and  light,  the  high  cost  of  raw  materials,  and  the 
trouble  experienced  in  obtaining  adequate  supplies,  a  comparatively 
steady  volume  of  business  has  been  done  by  the  xs'ottingham  Jace 
manufacturers  during  the  year.  The  demand  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  was  fairly  well  maintained  up  to  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  there  was  a  sudden  decline  in  trade,  owing  to  the 
prevailing  impression  that  prices  would  immediately  begin  to  recede. 
Many  customers  in  various  countries  endeavored  to  cancel  orders 
already  placed  and  to  avoid  fulfilling  their  contracts.  Anticipations 
of  lower  prices,  however,  are  not  likely  to  be  realized  for  several 
months.  Tliero  are  various  factors  affecting  the  question;  stocks  of 
cotton  are  so  short  as  to  entail  restricted  employment  in  spinning 
mills  and  weaving  sheds;  the  demands  of  the  Government  and  of 
Allied  and  neutral  countries  will  remain  considerable  for  some  ti'mc; 
and  while  the  cost  of  production  continues  at  the  present  high  level 
there  is  little  prospect  of  any  considerable  decline  in  the  price  of  lace 
goods. 

The  outlook  for  1919  can  not  be  considered  very  bright,  as  prac- 
tically no  orders  are  coming  through,  either  from  the  United  States 
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or  from  other  countries,  but  it  is  believed  that  as  soon  as  importers 
realize  that  there  will  be  no  immediate  decline  in  prices  they  will 
begin  to  purchase  more  freely. 
Smaller  Exports  of  Lace  to  Tlnited  States. 

The  total  exports  of  lace  goods,  including-  nets,  from  the  United 
Kin2:dom  during  the  year  1918  amounted  to  something  like  $20,- 
000,000.  About  20  per  cent  of  tliis  amount  went  to  the  United  States, 
although  there  was  a  decline  of  $742,589  in  the  value  of  cotton  laces 
exported,  as  compared  with  191T.  The  quantity  exported  was  con- 
siclerably  smaller  than  in  previous  years,  but  the  great  increase  in 
values  made  up  the  difference.  The  increase  in  values  was  due  largely 
to  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  raw  materials,  as  the  greater 
portion  of  the  yarns  used  had  increased  in  price  from  300  to  400  per 
cent.  The  result  has  been  that  the  finisher  and  tlie  exporter  made 
profits  out  of  values,  but  it  is  claimed  that  many  of  the  manufacturers 
have  been  unable  to  work  at  a  profit,  and  some  of  them  have  lost 
monc}'  by  reason  of  the  enormous  decrease  in  output,  which  could 
be  compensated  in  costing  only  by  advancing  prices  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  stop  sales. 

Taking  the  standard  pre-war  prices  for  plain  bobbin-finished  goods, 
there  has  been  an  advance  of  only  120  per  cent  made  by  the  machine- 
holder,  as  against  tlie  400  per  cent  increase  in  export  values.  This  is 
typical  of  all  other  standard  classes  of  goods. 

Embroidery  Manufacturers  Prosper. 

It  was  not  until  September,  1918,  that  manufacturers,  through 
their  associations,  made  any  advance  on  costs  and  establishment 
charges  which  reduced  production  had  necessitated.  It  was  hoped  by 
this  policy  to  hold  the  trade  together  in  readiness  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion period.  Tb.e  demands  now  being  made  for  a  reduction  in  price 
will  seriously  affect  the  manufacturers,  having  in  view^  the  sacrifices 
which  have  been  submitted  to  by  them  in  the  endeavor  to  maintain 
output.  Furthermore,  the  prices  now  demanded  for  brov/n  goods  are 
the  same  as  those  arranged  for  at  the  last  official  advance  made  on 
August  29,  1918,  whereas  the  price  of  yarns,  despite  the  recent  de- 
cline, is  higher  than  on  that  date. 

Ovving  to  the  embargo  on  embroideries  from  Germany  and  the 
restriction  of  imports  from  Switzerland  and  other  countries,  Not- 
tingham manufacturers  have  been  fairly  prosperous.  Many  Govern- 
ment orders  for  chevrons,  badges,  etc.,  have  been  placed  with  tlie 
embroidery  manufacturers,  and  the  hope  is  strongly  entertained  that 
this  hitherto  badly  neglected  branch  of  industry  will  have  its  import- 
ance more  fully  recognized  in  the  future. 
Employment  of  Women  Machine  Attendants  Not  a  Success. 

In  1916  the  Britisli  Home  Office  instituted  inquiries  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  utilizing  the  labor  of  women  on  lace  machines.  A  report 
recently  issued  by  that  department  seems  to  indicate  that  the  attempt 
was  a  failure.  How  far  the  failure  was  due  to  opposition,  passive 
if  not  active,  the  report  states  that  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  employment  of  women  as  machine  attendants  followed  an 
agreement  entered  into  in  Januarj^  1917,  between  the  employers'  and 
operatives'  organizations  as  a  war-time  measure.  The  report  states: 
"Women  not  having  made  good  their  footing  as  substitutes,  the 
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question  of  tlieir  permanent  employment  on  machine  work  hardly 

arises." 

The  failure  was  not  clue  to  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers to  give  the  women  a  trial,  for  with  few  exceptions  they 
wei'e  prepared  to  make  the  attempt,  but  rather  to  the  apparent  un- 
suitability  of  women  for  such  work,  as  Avell  as  the  veiled  hostility 
of  the  workers'  unions.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  women  are  left  on 
machine  Avork  to-day  in  any  of  the  branches  of  the  trade. 
Small  Exports  of  Lace  Curtains  to  Tlnited  States. 

A  fairly  good  business  was  done  by  the  curtain  manufacturers,  but 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  perhaps  the  lowest  on  record. 
The  total  shipments  to  the  United  States  in  1918  amounted  to  $55,872, 
as  against  $89,928  for  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  $31,050.  It  is 
probable  that  the  high  prices  ])revailing  had  a  depressing  effect  upon 
the  trade,  and,  although  there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  in 
some  classes  of  goods,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  prices  must  fall 
still  lower  before  any  large  purchases  will  be  made. 

Trade  in  the  home  market  was  well  up  to  the  average,  but  very 
few  orders  have  been  placed  for  1919  delivery,  with  the  result  that 
many  macliines  are  standing  idle  at  the  present  time. 

Plain  Net  Section  of  Lace  Trade  Had  Good  Year. 

The  business  transacted  in  the  plain  net  section  of  the  Nottingham 
lace  trade  was  very  satisfactory.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year 
prices  continued  to  advance  until  very  extravagant  prices  were  asked 
and  readily  obtained.  The  high  prices  may  be  attributed  largely  to 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  price  of  yarn,  the  increase  being  more 
j)ronounced  on  the  heavier  class  of  nettings,  such  as  mosquito  and 
curtain  nets,  than  on  bobbin  nets,  which  are  made  from  a  lighter 
weight  yarn. 

Large  purcluiscs  of  fine  quality  bobbin  netting  were  made  by  the 
British  Government  for  shipment  to  India,  and  these  contracts 
monopolized  the  greater  portion  of  the  net  machiiieiy  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Government  pur- 
chased during  September  practically  all  of  the  stocks  then  existing. 
These  large  purcliases  made  by  the  Government  proved  extremely 
beneficial  to  the  trade  and  kept  the  greater  portion  of  machinery  em- 
ployed during  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  very  slack  period. 

Since  November  there  has  been  no  new  business  of  any  importance 
transacted,  as  buyers  appear  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  present  values 
will  not  be  maintained  under  peace  conditions.  Their  iDosition  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhat  justified  by  the  decline  in  the  values  of  Ameri- 
can yarns  and  the  consequent  fall  in  prices  of  mosquito  and  curtain 
nets.  So  far,  bobbin  nets  have  not  been  affected,  as  the  price  of 
Egyptian  cotton,  of  which  tliey  are  made,  is  being  well  maintaine,d. 
Exports  of  Nets  to  United  States — Outlook  for  Net  Trade  Uncertain. 

The  greater  portion  of  iho.  bobbin  nets  manufactnred  in  this  mar- 
ket w^ere  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  total  quantity  shii)ped 
during  the  year  amounting  to  $1,885,110,  as  against  $1,332,708  for 
the  previous  year,  making  an  increase  of  $552,018. 

Shipments  of  silk  nets  to  the  United  States  have  steadily  declined 
during  the  past  tAvo  years.  In  191C  the  quantity  of  silk  nets  exported 
amounted  to  $1,077,188;  in  1017  the  figures  had  declined  to  $172,109; 
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and  in  1918  only  $62,309  worth  of  these  nets  was  taken  by  purchasers 
in  the  United  States.  The  trade  in  silk  nets  improved  sliphtly  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  business  was  badly  handicapped 
by  the  extremely  high  prices  prevailing  for  raw  silk ;  until  there  is  a 
considerable  decline  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  it  is  not  believed 
that  very  much  business  will  be  done  in  this  line. 

Manufacturers  claim  that  the  outlook  for  the  net  trade  during  the 
coming  year  is  somewhat  uncertain.  There  is  a  general  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  buyers  about  making  extensive  purchases  at  present 
prices,  'and  as  most  firms  abroad  are  carrying  fair  stocks  which  were 
purchased  prior  to  the  last  advance  they  prefer  to  reduce  stocks  and 
not  to  replace  them  until  the  outlook  is  more  definite. 

The  price  of  yarns  will  largely  determine  the  condition  of  the  net 
trade  through  the  year.  If  there  should  be  any  considerable  de- 
crease in  yarn  prices,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  net  trade  will 
show  a  decided  improvement.  It  is  believed  that  when  peace  has 
been  finally  declared  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  nets  among 
the  countries  of  continental  Europe  which  have  been  at  war  for  the 
past  four  years,  whose  stocks  are  completely  exhausted. 

Good  Year  for  Making-TJp  Trade. — No  Decline  in  Prices. 

Trade  in  made-up  articles  exceeded  all  expectations,  and  high 
prices  were  realized.  This  is  attributed  to  the  increased  earnings 
of  the  women  workers  of  the  country,  who  had  more  money  to  spe}id 
and  were  willing  to  pay  the  prices  demanded.  The  bulk  of  the  trade 
done  was  in  blouses,  although  a  fair  amount  of  sables  Avas  recorded  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  in  neckwear,  but  this  fell  off  considerably 
as  the  year  progressed. 

A  fairly  large  business  was  done  with  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  continue  well  into  the  new  year.  The 
South  American  markets  proved  a  disappointment,  owing  largely 
to  the  high  cost  of  materials  and  freight  rates,  which  enabled  the 
domestic  manufacturers  in  the  latter  markets  to  successfully  with- 
stand British  competition.  The  high  tariff  on  made-up  goods  has 
practically  kept  the  American  markets  closed,  and  no  business 
was  done,  with  the  exception  of  small  quantities  of  frillings. 

There  has  recently  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  orders,  as  retailers 
a^Dpear  to  anticipate  a  reduction  in  the  prices  quoted,  but  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  any  appreciable  reduction  in  the  near  future, 
on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  material  and  labor.  As  soon  as  re- 
tailers realize  this,  they  will  doubtless  begin  making  purcliases,  so 
that  the  trade  is  viewing  the  future  with  confidence.  Fashions  for 
1919  are  expected  to  be  favorable  to  frillings  and  high  neckwear,  and 
makers-up  are  looking  forward  to  a  revival  of  the  American  trade 
in  these  articles. 
Big  Hosiery  Trade  at  High  Prices — Labor  and  Yarn  Shortage. 

Hosiery  manufacturers  were  very  busy  and  did  a  large  volume  of 
business  at  remunerative  prices.  The  production  was  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  Government,  fully  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  output  being 
used  for  war  purposes,  with  the  result  that  supplies  for  the  civilian 
trade  have  fallen  very  short  of  the  demands.  The  high  prices  of 
yarns,  other  materials,  and  labor,  coupled  with  the  immense  orders? 
placed,  all  contributed  toward  keeping  the  prices  of  hosiery  higher 
than  ever  before. 
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Hosiers  have  felt  a  shortage  of  labor  throughout  the  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  need  of  additional  men  for  the  army.  Workmen  were 
constantly  transferred  from  machines  producing  less  important  fab- 
rics to  the  more  important  machines  employed  on  Government  work, 
and  in  many  instances  the  machines  vacated  have  had  to  stand  idle. 
The  labor  situation  has  been  gradually  improved  by  the  return  of 
workmen  from  the  war,  but  this  will  inevitably  be  a  slow  process, 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  well  in  the  middle  of  1919  before  it 
becomes  normal. 

The  supplies  of  yarn  available  for  civilian  purposes  have  been 
strictly  rationed  by  the  authorities,  and  only  those  required  for  Gov- 
ernment needs  have  been  received  with  any  degree  of  freedom. 

The  chief  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  1919  will  be  the  shortage 
of  yarn  supplies  and  the  higli  prices  ruling,  which  will  doubtless 
continue  well  into  the  latter  part  of  the  year  before  any  diminution 
can  be  hoped  for. 

Local  manufacturers  will  hereafter  devote  more  of  tlieir  time  to 
the  making  of  cotton  hosiery  and  undervv-ear  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past,  on  account  of  the  increased  demand  for  this  class  of 
goods.  They  are  also  looking  forward  to  a  great  development  of 
trade  with  the  Latin  American  countries,  but  until  present  condi- 
tions improve  it  will  hardly  be  possible  for  trade  to  expand  in  that 
direction. 

Abnormal  Profits  for  Cotton  Yarn  Spinners — Yarn  Prices. 

More  orders  were  placed  for  cotton  yarns  than  the  spinners  wcro 
able  to  execute,  with  the  result  that  profits  were  abnormal. 

Cotton  yarns  were  required  for  various  purposes  by  the  Allied 
Governments  in  large  quantities,  and  consequently  tlie  demands  of 
the  ordinary  trade  for  civilian  requirements  could  not  be  fully  met. 
Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  placing  of  Government  orders 
has  practically  ceased,  and  spinners  are  now  able  to  devote  their 
attention  to  the  0}-dinary  trade  orders  in  hand. 

The  Cotton  Board  of  Control,  established  by  the  Britisli  Govern- 
ment, has  done  exceedingly  good  work  in  arranging  the  distribution 
of  cotton  and  regulating  the  number  of  working  spindles  and  looms, 
as  well  as  the  hours  during  which  they  could  be  worked. 

Supplies  of  raw  cotton  were  very  small  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  which  caused  a  great  amount  of  anxiety,  but  conditions  have 
recently  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  additional  working  of  the 
looms  has  been  allowed. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  easement  in  the  price  of  yarns  made 
from  American  cotton,  on  account  of  the  Government  dcmaiuls  hav- 
ing ceased  and  the  whole  output  being  now  available  for  civilian 
use.  Egyptian  yarn  prices  are  still  very  high  and  steady,  as  the 
result  of  the  prevailing  high  freight  charges  and  the  limited  source 
of  supplies,  coupled  with  the  large  demands  for  this  particular 
grade.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  top  prices  have  been  reached 
and  that  the  first  half  of  the  new  year  will  see  a  gradual  reduction  in 
nil  grades  of  cotton  yarn. 

Fe"V7  Orders  for  Yarns  Being  Placed — Yarn  Exports. 

Very  few  orders  for  yarns  are  now  being  placed,  owing  to  the  un- 
certainty in  market  conditions  and  the  prevailing  opinion  that  prices 
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will  be  considerably  lower.  While  spinners  are  now  willinfij  to  offer 
further  discounts  from  the  prices  quoted,  it  is  not  expected  that 
prices  will  fall  much  lower,  although  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be 
considerably  different  from  those  quoted  during  the  last  six  months 
of  1918. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  lack  of  orders  at  present  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  prices  quoted  for  spot  cotton  and  x\pril-May  deliveries, 
'and  so  long  as  the  latter  prices  remain  over  6  cents  per  pound  cheaper, 
buyers  are  not  likely  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  purchase  at  present  quota- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  there  is  no  raw  cotton  and  very 
little  cotton  goods  in  any  of  the  continental  countries,  and  eventually 
their  demands  must  be  supplied.  It  is  also  known  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  any  increase  in  the  cotton  crop,  so  that  on  the  whole  it 
can  not  be  expected  that  prices  of  either  yarn  er  cloth  can  fall  in 
anything  like  the  proportion  they  have  risen.  The  chief  difficulty 
will  be  to  Lmow  when  prices  have  touched  a  level  at  which  they  are 
likely  to  remain.  These  facts,  together  with  the  fact  that  v/ages  have 
materially  increased  as  have  other  expenses,  have  led  the  trade  to 
the  opinion  that  the  year  1919  will  find  all  spinners  steadily  employed 
at  remunerative  prices. 

The  yarn  exports  from  Nottingham,  which  consist  chiefly  of  the 
finer  grades  used  in  the  manufacture  of  laces  and  lace  curtains,  show 
a  decrease  of  40  per  cent  in  the  quantity  and  an  increase  of  5  per  cent 
in  the  values,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Teztile  Machinery — Makers  Employed  on  V7ar  Materials. 

In  normal  times  the  Nottingham  district  is  the  world's  largest 
manufacturing  center  for  lace,  hosiery,  curtain,  and  phxin  net  ma- 
chines, but  since  the  outbreak  of  war  all  of  the  makers  have  devoted 
their  plants  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions  or  machine  parts  for 
the  production  of  war  materials.  Owing  to  the  easy  adaptability  of 
their  plants  to  the  manufacturing  of  war  materials,  they  have  proven 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  country,  and  the  output  has  been  large  in  their 
respective  lines  and  the  profits  excellent. 

No  new  machines  have  been  built,  and  very  little  repair  work  has 
been  undertaken.  It  is  expected  that  after  the  signing  of  peace  larg^^t 
orders  will  be  placed  by  Belgian  and  French  firms  to  replace  the 
niachihes  destroyed.  Dealers  are  hesitating  to  quote  prices  for 
future  deliveries  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  cost  of  materials 
and  labor.  It  is  hoped  that  the  next  few  months  will  wdtness  a  firm- 
ness in  the  price  of  materials  and  also  a  settlement  of  the  present 
labor  unrest. 

No  orders  for  lace  or  curtain  machines  are  expected  from  the  home 
market  on  account  of  the  stagnant  condition  of  the  lace  trade,  which 
has'Siifeted  since  1915  and  which  is  expected  to  continue  some  time 
longer.'  There  has  been  a  small  demand  for  hosierj^  and  plain  net 
machines  '^vhich  has  been  met  from  stocks  on  hand.  Some  hosiery 
machines  used  in  the  production  of  underwear  were  permitted  to  be 
imported  from  the  United  States  in  order  to  increase  the  output  of 
hosiery  for  military  requirements. 

A  few  orders  have  been  placed  by  American  firms  for  plain  net 
machines  and  also  for  secondhand  lace  machines.  It  is  expected  that 
with  the  development  of  the  lace,  net,  and  curtain  industries  in  the 
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United  States  more  orders  will  be  placed  during  the  coming  year. 
Hosiery  machine  builders  are  looking  forward  to  a  busy  and  pros- 
perous year.  The  expected  expansion  of  the  British  hosiery  industry 
will  require  more  machines,  so  that  this  particular  branch  of  the 
textile  machine  trade  should  be  well  employed  during  the  next  12 
months. 

Hosiery  Needle  Industry — Increased  Manufacturing  Facilities, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  hosiery  needles  have  been  encour- 
aged by  the  large  orders  placed  in  the  latter  part  of  1917  and  the 
shortage  of  supplies.  In  many  instances  new  plants  have  been 
createcl  and  others  extended,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  latch-needle  makers  increased  their  production  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  now  able  to  supply  practically  the  whole  of  the 
domestic  demand,  i^icluding  the  fine  gauges,  of  which,  however,  there 
is  no  surplus.  The  output  of  coarse-gauge  needles  exceeded  "the  de- 
mands, and  makers  are  now  exporting  them  in  fairly  large  quan- 
tities ;  a  portion  of  the  output  is  used  by  American  firms. 

The  bearded-needle  makers  have  been  well  employed,  and  have 
been  able  to  satisfy  the  domestic  demands.  Formerly  the  larger  per- 
centage of  bearded  needles  used  were  of  German  manufacture,  but 
it  is  believed  that  with  sufficient  tariff  protection  Germany  will  bo 
unable  successfully  to  compete  here  again. 

Tanning  Industry  Revolutionized. 

The  past  year,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  was  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  leather  trade.  All  branches  were  steadily  em- 
ployed throughout  the  year,  and,  on  account  of  the  high  values  real- 
ized for  stocks,  the  profits  were  enormous. 

Practically  all  of  the  leather  used  was  prepared  or  tanned  in  this 
country.  The  war  has  practically  revolutionized  the  industry;  tan- 
yards  have  been  enlarged  and  new  mechanical  methods  adopted, 
with  the  result  that  labor  has  been  lightened,  cost  of  production 
reduced,  and  the  output  increased,  and  the  end  of  the  war-  finds 
the  British  leather  industry  in  a  position  not  only  to  meet  the- 
domestic  demands,  but  also  to  compete  successfully  in  the  other 
markets  of  the  world.  Owing  to  the  large  demands,  the  long  proc- 
esses of  tanning  were  discarded  for  the  shorter  methods,  and  the 
product  thus  obtained  has  proven  very  satisfactory  for  military 
requirements. 

The  whole  industry  has  been  under  Government  control  since  1916. 
The  trade  was  looking  forward  to  the  removal  of  this  control  with 
the  advent  of  peace  and  to  the  development  of  individuality,  but  the 
recent  action  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  in  appointing  a  joint  committee  to  pool,  control, 
and  distribu.te  hides,  skins,  and  tanning  materials,  does  not  indicate 
an  early  return  to  pre-war  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  committee  is  recognized,  on  account  of  the  condition 
of  tlie  markets  of  the  world  and  the  shortage  of  boots,  shoes,  and 
other  leather  products. 
Hides  and  Tanning  Materials — Government  Leather  Stocks. 

Extensive  purchases  of  hides  made  by  the  British  Government  in 
South  Africa,  India,  and  South  America,  together  with  the  home 
supplies,  kept  tanners  well  supplied  with  raw  stock.    Large  imports 
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were  made  of  dry  and  drj^-salted  hides,  but  sole  leather  hides,  for- 
merly imported  in  large  quantities  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  were 
practically  nonexistent. 

Hides  arriving  in  green  state  from  foreign  markets  were  uncon- 
trolled as  regards  price  and  realized  about  one-third  more  than  Eng- 
lish hides.  The  purchases  made  by  buyers  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Government  amounted  to  $70,000,000  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  purchase  of  tanning  materials  in  foreign  markets  has  been 
made  by  both  the  Government  buyers  and  private  companies  operat- 
ing under  control.  The  sale  of  these  products  here  has  been  done 
through  the  usual  trade  channels,  the  price  and  distribution  being 
controlled.  The  cost  of  materials  shows  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1917. 

Sole  leather  prices  were  adjusted  quarterly.  A  serious  shortage 
of  bends  needed  for  repair  work  was  felt  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  but  large  purchases  of  this  class  of  leather  made  in  the  United 
States  considerably  relieved  the  situation.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
Government  has  large  accumulations  of  leather  stocks  at  its  various 
depots  in  this  country,  and  manufacturers  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
the  release  of  a  portion  of  these  to  meet  the  present  demands  of  the 
trade. 
Fine  Leather  Output  Curtailed — Home  Tanners  to  Supply  Market. 

The  production  of  fine  leathers  was  considerably  affected  by  the 
restricted  killing  of  cahes  and  the  falling  off  in  imports  of  pelts.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  output,  notwithstanding  the  increased  demands, 
amounted  to  onl}^  20  per  cent  of  the  annual  average  pre-war  figure, 
and  most  of  this  w'as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  for 
officers.  Glace  kid,  which  was  formerly  imported  chiefly  from  the 
United  States,  was  made  in  fairly  large  quantities,  and  the  quality 
was  considered  excellent.  This  leather  is  used  principally  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  lighter  grades  of  men's  and  women's  boots  and 
shoes.  Before  the  war  most  of  the  fine  leather  used  here  was  im- 
ported from  Germany  and  the  United  States,  but  British  tanners 
are  now  looking  forward  to  keeping  the  domestic  market  to  them- 
selves, and  preparations  are  being  made  with  this  end  in  view. 

The  output  of  military  footwear  decreased  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  on  account  of  orders  for  the  Russian  Armies  being 
canceled  and  the  Italian  industry  being  in  a  position  to  meet  its  own 
requirements.  Another  important  factor  has  been  the  large  amount 
of  repairs  undertaken  by  the  army  supply  department,  which  has 
effected  a  large  saving  in  the  number  of  new  boots  needed.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  output  for  military  purposes  for  1918  amounted 
to  12,000,000  pairs  and  tliat  the  total  production  by  British  manufac- 
turers since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  been  07,000,000  pairs. 
Civilian  Standardized   Footwear. 

Generally  speaking,  prices  out  of  proportion  were  realized  for 
footAvear.  Much  of  the  leather  used  was  of  poor  quality,  but  no  dis- 
crimination was  made  and  every  part  used,  with  the  result  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  boots  turned  out  was  of  a  more  or  less  poor 
quality;  despite  this  the  commonest  grades  have  brouglit  exorbitant 
prices,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  supplies  available  for  the  civilian 
trade. 
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The  standardized  war-time  boot  made  its  first  appearance  in  the 
retailers'  stores  in  the  first  part  of  1918.  At  first  the  public  did  not 
take  kindly  to  them  on  account  of  the  lack  of  style  and  fitting  to 
which  it  had  been  accustomed.  This  feeling  continued  as  long  as 
customers  were  able  to  purchase  the  uncontrolled  boots  and  shoes,  but 
when  these  supplies  were  exhausted  they  gradually  took  to  the 
standard  boot,  which  to-day  may  be  said  to  be  a  success,  giving  the 
best  value  for  the  price  paid.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  the  future 
will  see  the  return  of  the  high  standard  of  workmanship  and  material 
in  the  boots  and  shoes  offered  to  the  civilian  trade  at  a  figure  within 
reach  of  the  general  public. 

Exports  of  Hides  and  Footwear  to  TTnited  States. 

The  exports  of  hides  and  skins  from  the  Nottingham  district  to 
the  United  States  amounted  to  only  $1,596  for  1918,  as  compared  with 
$206,  833  for  1914,  the  decrease  being  due  to  the  export  restrictions 
in  effect  since  1915.  The  leather  exported  was  valued  at  $51,326  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  skivers,  chamois,  and  light  leather  not  suitable 
for  Government  requirements.  This  amount  shows  a  decrease  of 
$114,289  as  compared  with  1914. 

There  were  380  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  valued  at  $4,198,  exported 
from  Nottingham  to  the  United  States  last  year,  as  compared  with 
43,462  pairs,  valued  at  $78,732,  in  1914.  These  figures  show  that  the 
average  value  of  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoes  shipped  amounted  to  $1.81 
in  1914,  as  compared  with  $11.05  in  1918;  while  this  may  be  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  1918  only  the  most  expensive  footwear 
was  shipped,  nevertheless  a  large  proportion  of  the  difference  is  due 
to  the  high  prices  realized. 

Increased  Facilities  for  Manufacture  of  Drugs. 

Prior  to  1918  no  drugs  or  chemicals  were  exported  from  the  Not- 
tingham district  to  the  United  States,  but  recently  one  of  the  largest 
firms  of  manufacturing  chemists  in  Europe,  which  is  located  here, 
has  extended  its  plant  and  is  in  a  position  to  supply  not  only  the 
home  market,  but  foreign  markets  also.  The^^  are  specia,lizii)g  in 
drugs  formerly  made  and  marketed  by  German  houses,  such  as 
aspirin,  saccharin,  ntropin  sulphate,  and  acri-flavine.  Large  quan- 
tities of  the  two  last  mentioned  were  shipped  to  the  United  States 
during  1918;  the  atropin  being  used  in  connection  with  eye  surgery, 
and  the  acri-flavine  as  a  powerful  antiseptic. 

A  large  volume  of  business  is  expected  to  be  done  in  the  present 
year,  particularly  in  the  American  and  British  colonial  markets, 
where  a  shortage  of  the  above-mentioned  drugs  has  existed  for  some 
time. 

larg-e  Coal  Output — Development  of  By-Products  Plants. 

The  control  of  the  coal  industry  established  l)y  the  Goveriiment'  in 
1916  has  been  ver\'  beneficial  to  both  the  producers  and  the  consum- 
ers, and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  it  will  be  exercised  for  a 
considerable  time  after  peace  is  signed,  so  as  to'  f^ecure  an  equitable 
distribution  and  price  for  the  public. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  output  of  the  collieries  located  within  tlie 
Nottingham  consuhir  district  amounted  to  almost  40,000,000  tons. 
This  output  is  stupendous  as  compared  with  pre-war  figures  when 
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the  great  number  of  stoppages  during  the  year  on  account  of  labor 
troubles  and  the  vast  number  of  miners  serving  with  the  military 
forces  are  considered. 

•  There  is  a  marked  shortage  of  coal  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
Government  has  adopted  a  scheme  for  rationing  the  public,  with  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  large  saving.  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  less 
coal  will  be  required  for  military  and  naval  purposes,  and  the  release 
of  large  numbers  of  miners  from  the  army  will  help  materially  to 
relieve  the  shortage. 

The  price  of  coal,  like  all  other  products,  has  risen  in  sympathy 
with  the  increase  in  wages,  coal  machinery,  and  other  operating  ex- 
penses, so  that  despite  the  high  cost  of  production  the  earnings  of 
the  collieries  have  been  far  above  the  average.  An  increase  of  60 
cents  per  ton  was  allowed  last  July,  which  brought  the  price  of  coal 
at  the  pit  to  $2.56  per  ton  above  pre-war  figures,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  price  will  continue  for  the  next  12  months. 

The  development  of  by-products  was  pushed  to  the  utmost  by  the 
collieries  and  encouraged  by  Government  experts,  and  extensive  by- 
product plants  have  been  laid  down.  These  plants  have  provided 
products  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and  large  quan- 
tities of  coke  required  for  pig  iron.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  end  of 
the  war  there  will  be  a  further  development  of  the  coal  by-product 
plants  for  commercial  uses. 
American  Colliery  Supplies  Well  Received — Timber  Needed. 

As  the  war  progressed  more  opportunity  was  given  for  the  sale 
of  American  colliery  machinery  and  supplies.  During  the  year  a 
large  number  of  American  electrical-driven  coal  cutters  were  sold 
here,  and  users  state  that  they  have  rendered  complete  satisfaction. 
A  ready  market  could  be  found  here  at  all  times  for  the  sale  of 
American  colliery  furnishings,  picks,  hammers,  shovels,  and  sundry 
ironw<1,re. 

With  the  elimination  of  German  competition  in  the  sale  of  by- 
product plants,  American  firms  engaged  in  this  line  would  find  it 
profitable  to  enter  the  English  markets,  as  a  very  high  opinion  is 
held' by  colliery  proprietors  of  American  machinery  and  tools  used 
in  connection  with  the  coal  industry.  Purchases  are  made  either 
direct  or  through  colliery  furnishers  located  here.  The  usual  terms 
ar^  cti'sh  against  documents  or  30  days  net. 

There  has  been  a  shortage  of  timber  supplies  among  the  collieries 
for  the  past  two  years,  due  to  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  from  the 
Scandinavian  and  Russian  markets.  Users  have  been  drawing  on 
their  reserve  supplies  on  hand  and  also  making  purchases  from 
domestic  sources.  The  high  shipping  and  railway  freights  have 
naturally  increased  the  cost  of  all  kinds  of  timber  considerably,  but 
it  is  expected  that  improvement  of  the  shipping  situation  will  find 
supplies  more  plentiful  and  at  a  reduced  price. 

There  is  a  good  j}:|arket  here  at  present  for  the  sale  of  American 
tunber,  provided  early  deliveries  could  be  effected.  The  principal 
woods  used  are  larch  and  pine,  stripped  of  bark.  They  are  cut  in 
lengths  up  to  30-^  feet  and  4^  inches  in  diameter.  Purchases  are 
made  through  ii^porters  located  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Hull.  Payments  a.re  made  when  the  timber  arrives  and  is  found  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  required'  specifications. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Prosperous — Marked  Bars  a  Specialty, 

Tremendous  activity  and  large  profits  were  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in  the  Midland  Counties  of 
England  during  1918.  All  makers  were  under  Government  control, 
which  commenced  in  1916,  and  naturally  the  outj^ut  was  restricted  to 
practically  all  war  material.  The  ordinary  trade  has  had  to  be  neg- 
lected, but  it  is  hoped  that  this  trade,  combined  with  the  continental 
demands  on  account  of  the  ravages  and  wastage  of  war,  will  afford 
plenty  of  work  aftei'  the  signing  of  peace. 

Nearly  all  the  plants  have  been  enlarged,  and  the  output  has  in- 
creased from  50  to  60  per  cent  over  pre-war  days.  No  labor  trouble 
was  experienced  by  the  trade  during  the  year,  although  wages  have 
increased  materially.  This  is  shown  by  the  wage  rate  paid  for 
puddling,  which  in  1914  was  $2.40  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $4.86 
in  1918. 

The  principal  product  turned  out  in  this  district  is  marked  bars. 
They  have  been  used  largely  by  the  shipbuilding  and  munition  firms. 
During  the  year  they  realized  as  high  as  $90  per  ton,  in  comparison 
with  the  1914  selling  price  of  $45  per  ton.  The  Government  fixed  a 
price  of  $80  per  ton  in  January,  but  another  advance  of  $5  per  ton 
was  granted  to  makers  in  August,  and  there  has  been  no  cliange 
since.  Unmarked  and  crown  bars  were  in  demand  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  and  deliveries  are  now  being  effected.  The  nut  and  bolt 
iron  and  the  chain  and  anchor  iron  makers  have  had  a  busy  year,  in 
filling  French  and  Belgian  contracts  for  nuts  and  bolts  and  railway 
spikes. 

Shortage  of  Forge  and  Foundry  Iron — Export  Prices. 

Large  quantities  of  black  corrugated  sheets  were  turned  out  for 
Government  contracts,  being  used  largely  for  the  construction  of  huts 
for  the  troops  in  Belgium  and  France.  There  was  very  little  activity 
in  the  galvanized  corrugated  sheet  trade,  owing  to  the  ditrifculty  of 
obtaining  rolling  material,  and  makers  have  turned  their  plants  to 
other  purposes.  With  the  return  of  normal  conditions  and  plentiful 
supplies  this  industry  will  regain  the  prosperity  it  enjoyed  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Pig-iron  furnaces  were  worked  at  top  pressure,  and  a  ready  market 
w^as  found  for  their  output.  The  large  demand  for  steel  caused  a 
considerable  number  of  furnaces  to  be  converted  to  producing  basic 
iron,  with  the  result  that  the  forge  and  foundry  iron  suifered.  At 
present  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  these  supplies.  The  pi-ices  fixed 
by  the  Government  in  1917  remained  the  same,  but  subsidies  were 
granted  to  balance  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials.  These  sub- 
sidies amounted  to  $4.32  per  ton  and  will  likely  be  continued  until 
normal  conditions  are  restored.  The  present  export  prices  quoted  are 
as  follows:  Derbyshire  foundrj^,  $34.62  per  ton;  forge,  $34.02;  basic, 
$35.82 ;  bar  iron,  $97.20.  These  prices  are  f .  o.  b.  delivery  at  port  of 
shipment.  .^ 

The  steel  trade  has  been  wholly  occupied  in  mepting  the  Govern- 
ment demands,  practically  no  private  work  being  undertaken  except 
upon  certificates  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  IMunitions.  Prices  re- 
mained unchanged  througliou.t  the  year,  but  subsi(li,es  were  grant<?d  to 
meet  the  increabcd  cost  of  raw  mateii'ials.    Large  orders  have  recently 
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been  placed,  and  manufacturers  are  looking  forward  to  a  prosperous 
and  busy  year. 

The  export  prices  for  steel  on  January  1,  1919,  all  f.  o.  b.  delivery 
at  port  of  shipment,  ^Yere  as  follows:  Boiler  plates,  $85.02  jjer  ton; 
aui^les  and  joists,  $79. 5G ;  small  rounds,  squares,  and  hexagons,  $97.20; 
billets,  $65.58 ;  billets,  B.  C,  $72.90. 
Government  Assistance  to  Farmers — Substitute  Labor. 

In  1917  the  British  Parliarnent  passed  a  law  known  as  the  corn 
production  act,  under  which  the  Government  guaranteed  to  the  farm- 
ers remunerative  prices  for  their  products.  The  year  1918  was  the 
first  year  for  testing  the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  the  results  appear 
to  have  been  most  satisfactory  and  profitable  to  the  farmers.  The 
guaranty  of  prices  has  not  cost  tlie  Government  anything,  as  prices 
have  ranged  considerably  higher  than  that  guaranteed. 

The  assistance  given  by  the  Government  to  farmers  has  been  very 
substantial.  Tractors  and  other  implements  have  been  provided  on  a 
large  scale  and  no  farmer  has  been  unable  to  bring  the  required  acreage 
under  cultivation  from  lack  of  proper  implements.  Probably,  however, 
the  greatest  difficulty  has  resulted  from  the  lack  of  labor.  The  early 
months  of  the  3'ear  found  the  farms  depleted  of  30  to  35  per  cent  of 
male  labor  on  account  of  the  recruiting  for  the  army  and  navy,  while 
many  other  laborers  were  attracted  to  munition  worlvs  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  towns  and  cities.  The  shortage  was  generally  made  up 
by  substitutes.  The  amount  of  labor  so  substituted  varied  consid- 
erably in  the  different  communities,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  was 
sufficient  for  all  practical  requirements. 

In  the  Kesteven  district  of  Lincolnshire,  there  were  12,630  adult 
male  workers  on  farms  in  1911,  and  at  the  end  of  1917,  4,005  of  these 
had  been  called  for  the  armj^  In  the  last  census  year  (1911)  there 
were  541  whole-time  women  laborers  and  786  part-time  w^omen 
helpers  on- farms  in  this  section;  by  means  of  local  women  and  Na- 
tional Service  w^omen,  these  figures  Avere  brought  up  to  2,484  in  the 
spring.  Juvenile  workers  were  also  increased  by  200,  so  that  by 
means  pi  substitutes  the  total  number  of  farm  workers  was  increased 
from  8.5.55,  as  estimated  at  the  end  of  1917,  to  12,516  in  the  spring 
of  1918-  What  was  done  in  the  Kesteven  district  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  typical  of  the  situation  elsewhere. 

The  main  object  of  the  Government  policy  is  to  bring  as  much 
land  under  cultivation  as  possible.    This  will  necessarily  require  some 
years,  but  the  progress  made  in  1918  is  full  of  promise. 
Increases  in  Crop  Yields — Live  Stock. 

The  yield  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  33  bushels  per  acre,  which  is 
2  bushels  above  the  average  and  3.1  bushels  more  than  in  1917. 
Barley  yielded  32.4  bushels  per  acre,  one-half  bushel  more  than  the 
average  and  2.1  bushels  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  yield  of 
oats  per  acre  was  41.3  bushels,  which  was  the  best  since  the  year  1910 
and  practicall}^  3  bushels  more  than  in  1917.  The  amount  of  hay  pro- 
duced was  about  13  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  production  for  the  pre- 
vious 3^ear.  ' 

Statistics  show  that  cattle  increased  in  considerable  numbers  dur- 
ing the  first  two  y6ars  of  the  war,  and  the  increase  has  since  been 
fairly  maintained.     The  number  of  sheep  also  showed  an  increase 
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during  the  same  period  but  has  declined  considerably  since  1916. 
l*igs  have  shown  a  gradual  decline  throughout  the  period  of  the  war, 
so  that  in  1918  the  decrease  was  approximately  31  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1914. 

The  figures  given  relate  to  production  on  farms  of  1  acre  or  more 
in  extent,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  vegetables  and  potatoes  on  smaller  allot- 
ments of  land.  The  production  of  food  crops  may  thus  be  said  to 
have  increased  very  satisfactorily, 

large  Seed  Trade — Garden  Seed  Exports  to  United  States. 

A  large  business  was  done  in  the  home  market  by  seed  merchants, 
and  the  export  trade  was  well  up  to  the  average.  Prices  ruled  high 
but  were  willingly  paid  by  buyers,  whose  sole  anxiety  seemed  to 
be  to  secure  supplies. 

The  increased  demands,  due  to  the  food  production  campaign  and 
the  unfavorable  harvest  of  1917,  gave  considerable  cause  for  worry 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  year,  but  the  large  imports  from  the  United 
States,  British  colonies,  France,  and  Italy,  together  with  the  heavy 
stocks  of  English  dealers,  enabled  the  trade  to  meet  the  situation,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  sowing  supplies  were  plentiful. 

iVfter  the  sowing  season  had  passed  and  the  home  market  demands 
had  been  satisfied,  the  surplus  was  exported.  Large  quantities  of 
vegetable  seeds  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  but  the  shipping 
conditions  and  import  restrictions  prevented  full  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  market  offered. 

It  is  expected  that  throughout  1919  prices  will  be  generally  high 
and  well  maintained.  The  high  prices  offered  during  1918  served  as 
an  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  seed  crops  throughout  the  world, 
although  there  is  still  a  shortage  in  clovers,  grasses,  and  some  varie- 
ties of  garden  peas.  Countries  which  remained  neutral  during  the 
war  are  noAv  permitting  the  exportation  of  seeds,  and  supplies  from 
those  countries,  together  with  those  from  the  colonies  and  the  United 
States,  are  coming  to  hand  very  slowly.  It  is  feared  some,  will  not 
arrive  in  time  for  the  season  and  will  have  to  be  carried  over  until 
1920. 

The  kinds  of  seeds  exported  from  this  district  to  the  United  States 
consist  chi(^fly  of  rutabaga,  turnip,  cabbage,  mangel,  mustard,  radish, 
celery,  parsley,  onion,  and  a  small  quantity  of  flower  seeds.  The 
declared  export  returns  show  that  550,066  pounds  of  seeds,  valued 
at  $346,055,  were  shipped  from  the  Nottingham  consular  district  dur- 
ing 1918,  as  compared  with  061.276  pounds,  valued  at  $239,802,  for 
1917.  This  is  a  decrease  of  110,610  pounds  in  the  quantity  exported, 
but  an  increase  of  $106,253  in  the  declared  values. 

Banking  and  Insurance. 

The  banks  of  this  district  show  the  largest  turnover  in  history. 
The  amount  of  deposits  shows  an  increase,  while  the  ordinary  trade 
advances  were  far  below  those  of  previous  years,  with  the  exception 
of  large  advances  made  to  firms  for  the  purpose  of  investing  in  war 
bonds. 

The  rate  of  discount  charged  ranged  from  4  to  5  per  cent  on  good 
accounts  and  from  5^  to  6  per  cent  on  average  accounts.  The  maxi- 
mum rate  of  interest  allowed  on  deposits  was  3  per  cent  and  for 
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ordinary  trade  accounts  IJ  to^2  per  cent.  These  rates  were  fixed  by 
agreement  between  the  bankers  of  this  country  and  the  treasur}'  offi- 
cials and  will  probably  continue  for  some  time  in  order  to  encourage 
investments  in  Government  stocks,  for  which  a  higher  premium  is 
offered. 

The  clearing  house  returns  for  Nottingham  for  the  past  year  show 
an  increase  of  $30,088,217,  or  approximately  2-1  per  cent,  over  191T. 
Thfi  savings  bank  deposits  increased  by  $1,185,645,  or  17  per  cent, 
over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  deposit  accounts  reached  a 
total  of  44,553,  as  compared  with  43,201  for  1917. 

War  savings  certificates  to  the  extent  of  $144,400  were  sold  through 
the  medium  of  the  savings  banks;  the  proceeds  were  paid  direct  to 
the  Government  postal  authorities  and  are  not  included  in  the  bank 
returns. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  properties  and  commodities  had  a 
corresponding  effect  on  the  amount  of  business  done  by  fire-insurance 
underwriters.  No  fires  of  importance  took  place,  and  the  losses  for 
the  3'ear  were  normal.  The  premium  rates  remained  unchanged. 
Life  insurance  companies  report  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done,  particularly  in  endowment  policies. 

TalpAg  into  consideration  the  increased  value  of  commodities,  the 
anticipated  boom  in  business,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees and  their  wages,  the  outlook  for  all  branches  of  the  insurance 
business  for  1919  is  considered  very  good  and  will  probably  surpass 
the  record  established  in  1918. 
Public  Service  Operations — Increase  in  Street  Car  Fares. 

The  fiscal  year  for  the  city  of  Nottingham  expires  on  March  31, 
so  that  the  figures  for  the  various  municii^al  enterprises  will  not  be 
available  until  after  that  date. 

Published  reports  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1918,  show  sub- 
stantial increases  for  both  the  tramways  and  the  gas  plants  but  a 
decrease  in  the  operation  of  the  electric  plant.  Tramway  receipts 
were  $1,194,335,  an  increase  of  $204,708  over  the  previous  year.  The 
operating  expenses  were  $777,420,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $416,915. 
The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  was  53,690,881,  of  wliich 
39,244,107  paid  the  ordinary  2-cent  fares.  On  April  1,  1918,  the 
fares  were  increased  to  3  cents  on  account  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
operating  expenses  incident  to  the  war,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
fares  will  be  reduced  to  2  cents  as  soon  as  conditions  become  some- 
what normal. 

The  report  of  the  gas  committee  showed  a  total  income  of  $2,- 
267,245  and  disbursements  of  $1,648,930,  leaving  a  net  balance  of 
$618,315.  The  quantity  of  gas  consumed  was  2,244,670,300  cubic  feet, 
which  was  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  159,538,700  cubic 
feet.  The  price  of  gas  is  68  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  domestic 
purposes  and  50  cents  for  power  purposes.  During  the  later  months 
of  the  year  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  sufficient  quantities  of  coal 
became  so  acute  that  a  rationing  scheme  was  adopted  for  all  users 
of  gas  and  electricity,  which  will  doubtless  greatly  reduce  the  quanti- 
ties consumed.      .   . 

The  electric  plant  was  the  only  municipal  undertaking  that  failed 
to  show  a  profit  during  the  year.  The  reason  assigned  was  the  heavy 
increase  in  the  cost  of  operating  expenses.    The  number  of  units  sold 
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during  the  year  amounted  to  14,933,616,  and  the  average  price  ob- 
tained per  unit  was  3.62  cents.  A  further  increase  of  13|  per  cent 
was  made,  which  brings  the  total  increase  in  price  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  up  to  33  per  cent. 

Municipal  Dwellings  for  Working  Classes. 

The  Nottingham  City  Council  has  recently  adopted  a  plan  for  the 
erection  of  1,000  dwelling  houses  for  the  working  classes.  [See  Com- 
merce Keports  for  Mar.  19,  1919.]  Sites  are  now  being  acquired 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  will  be  $2,500,000.  The  usual 
building  materials  are  brick  and  stone,  and  the  houses  to  be  erected 
will  be  two  stories  high,  containing  from  four  to  six  rooms. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  to  be  erected  in  Nottingham,  there  will 
be  from  4,000  to  5,000  erected  in  the  other  principal  towns  of  the 
Nottingham  district,  including  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Derby,  Mansfield, 
Newark,  Boston,  and  Grantham. 

In  the  construction  of  these  buildings,  large  quantities  of  builders' 
hardware  will  be  required,  such  as  locks,  hinges,  bolts,  nails,  screws, 
door  bells,  sashes,  doors,  blinds,  and  plumbing  materials.  As  there  is 
a  great  shortage  of  builders'  hardware  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time,  large  quantities  must  be  imported  from  other  countries,  until 
the  English  manufacturers  are  able  to  meet  the  requirements. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  new  dAvelling  houses  required  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  meet  the  demands  within  the  next  few  years 
will  be  from  300,000  to  500,000. 

SHEFFIELD. 

By  Consul   John  31.   Savage,  February  5,  1919. 

In  Sheffield  the  calendar  year  1918  was  a  repetition  of  the  year 
immediately  preceding,  except  that  production  Avas  increased,  owing 
to  the  continued  extension  of  factories,  and  the  quantity  of  the  ma- 
terial supplied  rose  in  proportion.  During  the  entire  period  of  the 
war  the  city  and  the  district  have  enjoyed  unprecedented  prosperity 
and  the  principal  difficidty  experienced  has  been  how  to  cope  with 
orders  constantly  accumulating. 

Government  orders  have  at  all  times  taken  precedence,  and  pri- 
vate trade  has  been  further  seriously  handicapped  by  the  regulation 
of  the  supplies  of  materials,  permits  to  manufacture,  and  licenses  to 
export.  As  a  consequence  many  over-sea  buyers  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  looking  to  Sheffield  to  supply  their  wants  liave  been  forced 
to  seek  otlier  sources  ©f  supply  or  have  developed  home  resources; 
and  it  is  feared  that  in  some  cases,  at  least,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  recover  what  has  been  lost.  This  applies  particularly 
to  shipments  of  high-speed  steel  to  Japan  and  to  the  United  States, 
the  monufaclure  of  which  article  has  been  an  important  industry  of 
Sheffield. 
French  and  Italian  Import  Restrictions — Government  Steel  Subsidies. 

Business  with  France  and  Italy  is  also  threatened  by  a  new  system 
of  controlling  the  importation  of  certain  commodities,  including  steel, 
which  both  countries  have  adopted.  The  scheme  is  one  whereby  users 
of  materials  scheduled  for  the  purpose  are  debarred  from  placing 
orders  in  foreign  countries.  The  requirements  must  be  submitted 
to  a  comptoir,  who  will  not  license  any  importation  unless  the  com- 
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modities  can  not  be  supplied  at  home.  As  both  France  and  Italj  are 
in  a  position  to  produce  as  much  carbon  and  high-speed  steel  as  those 
countries  are  likely  to  want,  the  comptoirs  would  be  under  no  neces- 
sity to  grant  licenses.  If  this  scheme  is  carried  out  it  will  ke-.-!'  out 
foreign  steels  by  means  far  more  effective  than  the  highest  tariffs. 
As  the  result  of  representations  made  by  the  British  Government, 
the  scheme  has  been  suspended  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  so  far 
there  is  no  indication  that  it  will  bo  permanent!}'  abandoned. 

The  iron  and  steel  markets  were  kept  steady  by  the  viv.rious 
schemes  for  controlling  the  price  of  iron  and  steel  materia,ls;  and, 
although  costs  of  production  increased  with  successive  advances  in 
wages  and  fuel,  prices  have  undergone  fevf  changes.  This  steadiness 
was  secured,  as  far  as  commercial  or  basic  steel  was  concerned,  by 
artificial  means  in  the  shape  of  Government  subsidies.  When  a  rise 
in  costs  occurred,  the  maker  received  from  the  Government  a  sum 
per  ton  as  compensation  in  lieu  of  increasing  his  selling  prices. 
There  were  subsidies  on  coke,  pig  iron,  billets,  and  manufactured 
steel,  graded  according  to  the  number  of  processes  to  which  the 
material  had  been  subjected.  As  the  ration  was  practically  the  only 
buyer  of  materials  it  made  little  difference  whether  they  were  paid 
for  in  direct  grants  or  by  prices  which  covered  costs  and  yielded  a 
profit. 

The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  subsidies,  however,  introduced  a 
new^  element  of  great  importance  into  manufacturing  industries,  and 
many  authorities  regarded  the  innovation  witb„  misgivings,  which 
are  becoming  apparent  now  that  conditions  have  changed.  The 
resumption  of  export  trade  in  basic  steel  has  produced  a  decided 
complication,  because  it  would  mean,  if  this  system  continued,  that 
non-English  buyers  would  be  receiving  from  British  taxpayers  a 
gift  to  the  extent  of  the  subsidy.  Naturally  the  exchequer  desired 
that  grants  would  c^ase  with  the  termination  of  hostilities,  but  as 
this  withdrawal  v\^ould  immediately  advance  prices  $20  to  $25  per 
ton,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  spread  out  the  withdrawal  over  a 
part  of  the  year  1919,  which  has  been  done ;  also,  the  price  of  basic 
steel  for  export  has  been  fixed  at  a  price  higher  by  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy  paid,  and  this  difl'erence  must  be  refunded  to  the  treasury 
on  all  export  business. 
Condition  of  Industries — Building  Operations. 

The  suddenness  of  the  German  collapse  and  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  has  left  Sheffield  industries  in  a  somewhat  chaotic  condi- 
tion. Even  before  the  war  some  of  the  principal  industrial  estab- 
lishments situated  here  were  largely  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
war  materials;  the  question,  therefore,  of  future  armaments  is  one 
that  particularly^  interests  many  local  firms,  and  until  it  has  been 
decided  a  certain  amount  of  the  existing  uncertainty  and  anxiety 
will  continue.  Meantime  the  Government  is  removing  restrictions 
that  hampered  private  trade  and  is  thus  assisting  in  reestablishing 
normal  conditions. 

During  the  past  year  building  operations,  which  have  been  con- 
ducted on  a  minor  scale  as  compared  with  the  tliree  preceding  years, 
have  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  improvements  and  exten- 
sions which,  in  the  main,  have  been  erected  for  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  of  war.     This  directly  applies  to  100  structures  of  an 
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aggregated  estimated  value  of  $6,200,679.  There  were  also  IBO 
buildings  of  the  factory  class,  not  necessarily  of  the  munitions  type 
but  appertaining  thereto,  built  at  a  cost  of  $835,641.  To  make  room 
for  factory  expansions  220  dwelling  houses  have  either  been  de- 
molished or  absorbed  during  the  year,  making  a  total  reduction  of 
1,125  houses  used  for  human  habitation  during  the  period  of  the 
war.  The  actual  number  of  dv-zelling  houses  erected  and  certified 
during  the  year  was  57,  and  during  the  same  period  plans  for  the 
erection  of  only  16  houses,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  $32,849,  were 
approved. 

On  account  of  the  vast  extensions  to  works  premises  during  the  war 
period,  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  Sheffield  has  increased  in  pro- 
portion, and  never  in  the  history  of  tlie  city  has  it  been  placed  in  so 
favorable  a  position  from  the  standpoint  of  capacity ;  these  remarks 
apply  also  to  many  places  throughout  the  district.  Manufacturers 
are  hopeful  of  being  able  to  embrace  the  opportunity  thus  presented, 
but  it  is  too  early,  and  there  are  too  many  other  questions  arising,  to 
forecast  Avhetlier  or  not  their  hopes  will  be  realized. 

Cutlery  Trade — German  Competition  Believed  Eliminated. 

As  regards  private  business,  cutlery,  like  all  other  Sheffield  trades, 
has  been  considerably  hampered  by  the  war.  One  great  disappoint- 
ment was  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  knives  from  stain- 
less steel,  which  suspended  a  new  and  highly  promising  addition  to 
local  business.  It  is  hoped  that  German  competition  in  the  trade  has 
been  largely  eliminated,  and  Sheffield  expects  to  benefit  to  a  corre- 
sponding extent,  especially  in  goods  of  the  better  class.  At  one  tinife 
it  was  thought  that  the  turning  out  of  the  cheapest  grade  of  cutlery 
in  bulk  quantities,  which  had  formerly  been  carried  on  in  Germany, 
might  be  done  here,  but  this  idea  has  been  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
prevailing  high  wages  and  other  handicaps.  The  impression  exists 
that  Japan  may  take  the  place  of  Gernuiny  in  catering  for  the  eastern 
markets,  Avhere  trade  largely  depends  on  extremely  low  prices.  The 
strong  s]:)irit  of  individuali-m  which  animates  the  whole  cutlery  trade 
of  Sheffield  seems  to  be  a  barrier  against  merger  schemes  which  are 
go  common  in  other  branches  of  industry,  although  such  combina- 
tions have  at  various  times  been  mooted. 

Serious  Coal  Shortage — Eationing — Price  Advances. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  coal  trade  during  the  year  1918  was 
the  shortage  of  supplies.  According  to  figures  published  bj^  the  Coal 
Controller,  the  output  up  to  the  middle  of  September  was  over 
15.000,000  tons  less  than  for  the  same  period  in  1917,  which  with  the 
increased  requirements  of  certain  of  the  Allies  made  an  estimated 
shortage  of  36,000.000  tons  for  the  year.  The  position^  became  so 
acute  that  the  Coal  Controller  issued  a  household  fuel  anj;^  lightin>g 
order  which  went  into  full  operation  on  October  1,  By  this  order 
supplies  were  rationed,  the  quantity  allowed  each  householder  being 
roughly  1  ton  per  room  per  annum,  which  could  be  used  either  in  the 
foi-m  of  coal,  gas,  or  electricity.  Coal  prices  have  been  strictly  con- 
trolled; pit  prices  by  the  Prices  of  Coal  (Limitation)  Act;  factors' 
profits  by  the  wholesale  coal  prices  ordei-;  and  retail  prices  by  local 
{.uthoi'ity  under  the  household  fuel  and  lighting  order.  At  the  end 
of  191V  prices  were  60  cents  per  ton  higher  than  the  standard  advance 
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of  96  cents  allowed  in  1915.    Daring  1918  there  were  two  further  all- 
round  advances — 36  cents  per  ton  in  June,  and  60  cents  per  ton  in 
July — which  makes  the  i^resent  price  $2.52  per  ton  higher  than  for 
the  tAvelvemonth  ending  June  30,  1914. 
Strikes  and  Wage  Advances. 

A  big  strike  of  Yorkshire  miners  took  place  in  June  and  resulted 
in.  a.  wage  advance  of  36  cents  per  day,  by  which  the  closing  of  a 
number  of  pits,  which  had  given  notice,  was  avoided.  In  the  follow- 
ing month  the  miners  obtained  an  increased  war-wage  bonus  of  36 
cents  per  day  for  workers  over  16,  and  18  cents  per  day  for  those 
under  16,  which  was  in  addition  to  a  similar  amount  obtained  in 
October,  191T.  August  saw  more  unrest,  accompanied  bj''  strikes,  at  a 
time  when  the  shortage  of  coal  reached  an  acute  stage.  More  than 
170,000  men  threw  down  their  tools  on  this  occasion,  the  grievance 
relating  to  the  hours  of  surface  men  and  laborers.  The  men  won  their 
case,,  the  n&w  arrangement  being  51  hours'  work  per  week  instead  of 
54,  or  8~|-  hours  per  day,  with  half  an  hour  off  for  meals.  It  should 
be  explained  that  the  war-wage  bonuses  were  given  solely  to  cover  the 
increased  cost  of  food  and  are  distinct  from  the  various  percentage 
wage  advances  omd  the  war  bonus  given  since  the  war. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  demobilization  has  commenced, 
arid  men  in  the  army  who  w^ere  formerly  engaged  in  coal  mining 
have  been  placed  in  the  priority  list.  Already  a  good  many  thou- 
sands have  resumed  work.  The  coal  shortage  is,  however,  still  acute, 
and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  more  miners  were  taken  away  from 
the  industry  than  v/as  advisable,  considering  how  much  the  success 
of  the  war  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
coal. 

General  Labor  Conditions. 

There  has  been  little  stability  in  wages  and  labor  conditions, 
numerous  modifications  having  occurred  in  the  direction  of  increased 
earning's  for  a  shorter  day.  The  event  of  the  year  was  the  12-J  per 
cent  lionus  granted  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  for  munition  work- 
ers, but  whicii  was  eventually  extended  tliroughout  the  industries  of 
the  comitry.  The  effect  in  Slieffield  was  a  strike  of  the  steel  workers. 
It  was  quickl}'  settled,  however,  by  granting  wage  rates  of  $4.86 
per  week  in  excess  of  the  pre-war  standard,  plus  the  bonus  of  12-|  per 
cent.  All  this  occurred  early  in  January  and  was  followed  by  a 
movement  of  gas  workers  for  the  bonus.  A  serious  strike  was  avoided 
by  granting  the  n.ien's  demands,  and  the  advance  was  made  to  date 
from  the  previous  October.  Advances  in  the  ordinary  wage  rates 
were  also  conceded. 

In  May  there  was  trouble  in  the  cutlery  trade,  one  branch  having 
stttlCfc'foT"a  day  or  two  before  gaining  their  demands.  In  July  a 
stf'ike  df  'the  workers  employed  by  the  Sheflield  Corporation  was 
threatened,  but  the  authorities  granted  the  12J;  per  cent  bonus  and 
avoided  trouble.  Two  thousand  molders  struck  for  a  -I:8-hour  week  at 
the  same  rate  of  pay  as  for  53  hours,  and  much  interruption  to  muni- 
tions work  ensued  during  the  three  weeks  that  it, was  in  7?-vogress. 
The  men  went  back  on  the  concession  of  a  shilling  (24  cents)  per 
week  on  the  wages,  the  question  of  hours  being  allowed  to  stand  over. 
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In  Sepiembcr  about  3,000  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  vari- 
ous hand  tools  threatened  to  strike,  with  the  object  of  securing  an 
advance  of  84  cents  per  week.  This  was  agreed  to  by  arbitration. 
During  tlie  year  there  has  been  a  succession  of  advances  on  cutlery 
workers'  wages  whereby  the  present  scale  doubles  that  which  ob- 
tained before  the  war.  In  the  building  trade,  rates  have  gone  up  to  a 
similar  extent. 

Banking  Operations. 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1918,  the  Sheffield  bank  clear- 
ances amounted  to  $276,840,576,  an  increase  of  $36,546,232  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  following  statement  from  the  annual  report  of  the  largest 
local  savings  bank  for  the  period  ended  November  20,  1918,  reflects 
generally  the  operations  of  similar  institutions : 


Items. 


Increased  nimiber  of  de- 
posit accounts 

Number  of  deposits 

Number  0/  witfidrawals 

Deposits,  including  in- 
terest  


1917 


5,047 
142, 2:io 
60,373 


5,363 
162, 646 
52, 961 

$6, 531, 339 


Items. 


Wi  Llidrawals 

Increase  of  deposits  for 
year 

Ainount  duo  depositors.. 


1917 


S4, 682,091 

$l,599,r.O 
S12, 198, 251 


$4, 439, 411 

S2. 091, 929 
S14;29:,1S0 


Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Sheffield  during 
the  calendar  3^ear  1918,  according  to  the  invoices  certified  at  this  con- 
sulate, were  valued  at  $1,998,360,  as  compared  with  $1,911,731  in  1917. 
The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  principal  items : 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Appliances,  miners'  rescue 

Blanco  polish 

Bone  and  horn  manufactures 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.: 

Coal-tar  prodncts gallons. . 

Sheep  dip 

Fibers,  vegetable,  and  manufactiu-es: 

Flax  manuf  icturcs 

Fibers,  all  other,  dressed tons. . 

Gold  and  silver  manufactm-es 

Hoofs,  horns,  and  parts  of,  manufactured 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Steel  bars,  etc pounds. . 

Steel  ingots,  etc do 

Sheets  of  iron  or  steel  cold-rolled,  not  polished. do 

Sheets  and  plates do 

Steel  by  any  process  with  alloys do 

Sa  .V  plates". do 

Strips  of  iron  or  steel,  n.  e.  s do 

Scrap  iron  and  steel 

Wire  .manufactures 

Wire  rods do 

Wire,  n.  e.  s 

Corset  clasps,  fiat  wires,  and  steel  strips 

Cutlery- 
Knives — 

Pen,  pocket,  etc dozens . . 

Table  and  other  knives  and  forks do 

Butcher,  shoe,  etc do 

Razor.* do 

Scissors,  shears,  and  blades  for do 

Forgijiir.s,  not  advanced  in  condition  subsequent  to 

forging 

Machine  t ools 

A 1 1  other  machinery 


1917 


Quantity.        Value 


19,092 

4, 402,  s;-i.s 

34,327 
5, 241i,  2-40 
50,  i;.21 
C9. 02S 
59;  952 


88, 852 


13,412 
8, 803 

15,2.V) 
1,824 
1,335 


$6, 751 

2,303 

44,  245 

13,115 

2,970 
2,045 

13, 272 
3,377 
7,294 

55,617 

2, 290 
607, 27S 

4,507 

763,385 

11, S 49 

11,402 

9.428 
21,7.50 
12,308 
22.261 

4, 125 

8,040 


52,253 
36,751 
37, 467 
9,513 
8,097 

17,671 
2,313 
12, 572 


lOlS 


Quantity.       Value, 


60, 425 
3, 803, 578 


2,084,473 
44, 127 
39, 424 
22,819 


43, 485 


6,722 
3,421 
13,900 
653 
1,278 


$3,491 

43S 

24, 035 

8,621 


2,372 

15, 594 

576 

3,605 

28,935 

15,072 
1,120,835 


478,619 
8, 026 
5, 850 
6,320 
24, 073 
19,923 
20,056 
5.582 
4,071 


32, 009 
19,626 
42,912 
5,3a3 
8,  .580 

15,941 
1,819 
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Articles. 


1918 


Quantity.        Value.        Quantity.      Value 


Sa^Ts,  circular 

Other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 

Ivory  and  vegetable  ivory  manufactures 

Oxide  of  iron 

Shell  and  mother-of-pearl  manufactures 

Stone  and  manufactures t  ons . 

Stones,  seniipredous  (agate) 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


£1,912 

27,4C)5 

1,75G 

1.112 

so.s 

9S3 
1,375 
0,970 


S3, 849 
58,596 


901 


1,569 
1,067 
9,4-11 


1,911,731 


1,998,360 


It  will  be  noticed  that  exports  of  steel  ingots,  etc.,  which  are  the 
chief  among  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  increased  in 
value  over  1917  by  $453,557,  although  the  quantity  exported  de- 
creased by  656,260  pounds.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  consider- 
able falling  o^  both  in  quantit}^  and  value  of  sheets  and  plates  by 
the  various  processes  of  manufacture  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing 3'e.ar. 

During  the  calendar  year  1918  there  were  no  declared  exports  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  or  Hawaii.  There  were  no  re- 
turned American  goods. 
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